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Art. I—THE DOGMA OF INFALLIBILITY. 
By Rev. C. Z. Weiser, Pennspure, Pa. 


1. A Sermon by Rt. Rev. M. Domenec, Bishop of Pittsburgh, after his 
return from the Vatican Council. Pittsburgh: “ Catholic” Office, 1873, 
8vo. pp. 16. 

2. Lectures on Catholicity and Protestantism. By Henry W. J. Thiersch. 
Erlangen, 1848. 

INFALLIBILITY is no myth for us. It never was, for a single 
moment, since we essayed to assume a religious habit of thought 
and life. We are therefore both unable and unwilling to connive 
at the frivolezza, which is affected or felt towards the theme, 
under the passion of the hour or the prejudice of party. The 
ancient adage, Vox Populi Vox Dei, always conveyed to us an 
eloquent rudimentary formula of a popular creed, in this direc- 
tion. It seemed like a truth on its echo. The Oracles in Hea- 
thendom we long ago learned to regard as unmistakable expe- 
dients of some such mysterious underlying idea. The Urim 
and Thummim—*“ Light” and “ Perfection ’—in Israel, are 
hardly intelligible at all for us, apart from a kindred assump- 
tion. The Legislative, Judicial and Executive Tribunals of all 
nations challenge us to hold fast to the theory, at least, in order 
to interpret in a measure even, the Non est enim potestas nisi a 
Deo que antem sunt a Deo ordinate sunt. It is both a belief 
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and a hope in us, that the prosecution of the study of Christian 
Philosophy and Social Science will eventually develop and de- 
monstrate an infallible Tribunal in the social fabric. There is a 
sighing in humanity after it, and that sigh, we are sure, will 
be properly directed and interpreted. Let man possess his soul 
in patience, God is eternal. God walked and talked with man 
once; He may again. We do not believe the sentiments of 
mankind to be divided so much, or even at all, over the desira- 
bleness or possibility of ‘placing an unerring Tribunal in the 
bosom of the race, as they are in conflict concerning its Habitat. 
It is only when the question, in reference to the location of such 
a prerogative arises, that contradictions multiply. The Demo- 
crat lodges infallibility in the people. Bismark believes it to 
reside in the State. The Quaker finds it in the Inner Self. 
Protestants see it in the Bible. Catholics see it in the Church. 
Man will find his Oracle, his Urim and Thummim, his Pope, be 
it inside or outside of himself; and such an ultimate Tribunal 
or authority, that is not in some way invested with the prero- 
gative of unerringness, scarcely bespeaks his reverence. 

We are not of the number who charge the Council of the 
Vatican with having originated and introduced an idea de novo. 
We saw in all its proceedings only an earnest and fearfully 
solemn effort to locate or define the Organ of uncrringness, 
simply. This organ the Council defined the Pope to be. The 
Evangelical Alliance engaged in similar deliberations, going 
over the same road, only with more haste and speed, and arrived 
at a different conclusion, to wit:—That the Bible is the infal- 
‘lible Rule. Both had like tasks before themselves. The differ- 
ence becomes apparent only in the results obtained. An infidel 
may sneer at Council and Alliance alike; but unless we care 
naught for consistency—which is sometimes called a jewel—we 
can not well applaud the Alliance and condemn the Council. 
We may indeed accept the conclusion of the one, without, at the 
same time, endorsing that of the other ; but the end proposed, 
formally or impliedly, is the same partly, in both Conventions. 
We regret, not the problems that engaged the serious consider- 
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ation of the respective bodies, nor the efforts and prayers, in 
behalf of their solution, in either, or in both; but solely the op- 
posite goals arrived at. 

In the succeeding pages, we purpose to set forth the Dogma 
of Papal Infallibility, as defined and held by the Roman Church, 
in the language of one of her illustrious sons, and, at the same 
time, to translate such portions from Doctor Thiersch’s Lec- 
tures on Catholicity and Protestantism, as strike us as the very 
best reply. 

Let there be then, before all else, a plain and truthful state- 
ment of the Definition of Papal Infallibility—the promul- 
gation of which has so profoundly exercised the Christian world. 
Strange as it may sound, and humiliating as it is to confess it, 
yet, this is rarely to be met with. The reader will, it is thought, 
value the clear and lucid presentation of the Dogma from the 
pen of Bishop Domenec :— 

“‘ Now, dearly beloved Christians, I must come at once to the 
great feature of the Council, that is, to the definition of the 
infallible teaching (Magisterium) of the Roman Pontiff. Much 
has been said and written upon it, even by the secular press. 
Some things, thus said and written are true, others are false ; 
hence many wrong impressions have been made in men’s minds. 
It is therefore my intention to give to you atrue and exact 
meaning of the definition of this dogma of our faith, and also 
the grounds upon which it is founded. 

** Among the many wrong impressions made in men’s minds 
on the occasion of this definition, is that we have raised the 
Roman Pontiff to attributes never known before, and attributes 
which are incompatible with the nature of man. They say 
that we have raised the Pope to the level and dignity of God 
Himself; some even confound infallibility with impeccability, 
and say that we makethe Pope impeccable. Now to all these 
wrong impressions, and to others of the same nature, I say 
that we make a perfect distinction between the Sovereign 
Pontiff as man in his personal and individual capacity, - and in 
his office and dignity as the Supreme Head of the Church. In 
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the former aspect, the Pope is like all other men, subject by 
his human nature to all the miseries and frailties of our cor- 
rupted natures; therefore the Popes, as men, may err and sin 


as other men; and some unfortunately have sinned. 
* * * * * * * x 


“The attribute of infallibility with which the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff is invested, is in consideration of his office as Supreme Head 
of the Church, and as the universal teacher of God’s Church 
on earth. No people ought to be more apt to understand 
this distinction between man and his office than we American 
people, on account of our Republican form of government. 
Here is a man individually without power; as a citizen 
not different from any other citizen; but he is raised into 
office by a popular vote, and then he is invested with the 
most extraordinary powers, according to the nature of his office. 
He is a mere citizen who has been raised to the office of judge, * 
say to the office of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. That 
individual, as a man, has no more power than any other man. 
Who cares for what he says or does as a mere individual? His 
words, his opinions, his judgments, are of no more account than 
those of any other man; but let that man be raised to the 
office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, exercise the func- 
tions of his office, take his seat on the judicial bench to preside 
at the trial of a case,—ah, how different are his words, his 
opinions, and his judgments from those of other men. He 
speaks as a judge; he pronounces his judgment upon a case; 
his words are all powerful; all must submit to his decision, 
from which there is no appeal. 

‘* We find a beautiful illustration of this in the divinely writ- 
ten Word of God. Our Lord prayed for Peter that his faith 
may not fail. Peter shortly after denied Christ, but he denied 
Him as aman acting in the capacity of a poor, weak, frail mor- 
tal; whereas the privilege of not falling into error, of holding 
firm to his faith, was granted to him by reason of his office, as 
Supreme Head of the Church, and the rock upon which it was 
built. 

“IT come now to defeat another wrong impression in connec- 
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tion with this doctrine of infallibility. Some say, Where is 
now the boast that the Catholic Church never changes? That 
the Catholic Church is not like the modern sects that are con- 
stantly changing? What has become now of those assertions, 
that new doctrines cannot be added to the Catholic faith? Has 
not a new doctrine, a new article of faith been added? For- 
merly it was not a Catholic doctrine that the Pope was infalli- 
ble, and now it is. To all these objections I answer, that truly 
no new doctrine can be made, and this is asserted in the consti- 
tution of the Vatican Council defining the infallible teaching of 
the Roman Pontiff. That by virtue of this privilege of infalli- 
bility, the Roman Pontiff does not and cannot teach a new 
doctrine. 

“But I emphatically deny that this doctrine of the Pope’s 
infallibility is a new doctrine. It is a new definition of a doc- 
trine already believed by the Church, but not a definition of a 
new doctrine. The two things are quite different. Here is a 
case which comes exactly to the point. The Council of Nice 
made a new definition, and even a new creed, called the Nicene 
Creed, by which it defined the divinity of Christ against the 
errors of Arius. Now, does it follow from this, that, because 
the Catholic Church in the Council of Nice defined the divinity 
of Christ, the divinity of Christ was not believed previous to 
the Council of Nice? Can this be, that the corner truth of 
Christianity was not believed during the first three centuries of 
the Church? In these first three centuries, which were the ages of 
martyrs, the divinity of Christ was not believed, or if it was be- 
lieved as surely it was, then it does not follow, that, because a 
truth or doctrine is defined, that truth or doctrine was not be- 
lieved previous to that definition, On the contrary, the definition 
of a doctrine is the strongest guarantee that the doctrine was 
always believed, or else it could not be defined ; and again does 
it follow that, because the Council of Nice made a new defini- 
tion of the divinity of Christ, that the Church changed? So 
let us apply the same principle to our present case. By this 
new definition of the infallibility of the Pope, a new doctrine 
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has not been added to the Catholic faith, and the Church has 
not changed by this new definition.”"—pp. 4-8. 

We are so habituated to find the latest Vatican Definition 
overlaid with foreign matter, as scarcely to recognize it under a 
fair and faithful statement—shorn of all silly and malicious in- 
terpolations. It is, however, quite a tréat to have for once a 
chance of learning what Papal Infallibility really means. As 
we may not soon ‘ look upon its like again,’ we must be pardoned 
the attempt to set in alto relievo the salient points of our Epis- 
copal Morceau :— 

1, The Pope has not been Deified, then, in any sense. What- 
ever we may have been told gravely and repeatedly, no Chris- 
tianized Jupiter has been enthroned, after all. In behalf of our 
common Christianity, let us exclaim Alleluja ! 

2. The Pope has not been declared an infallible mortal even. 
The thought of impeccability, it seems, is not only not entertained, 
but wholly repudiated. We have heard more ‘sinless perfection ’ 
predicated of the ordinary Christian man, by zealous Bishops 
and Elders in the Methodist Episcopal Church, than this august 
Council ventured to attribute to their venerable Pope. How- 
ever humiliating it may be, to have been imposed upon—duped 
—it is well that we can yet unlearn what has been mistaught, 
or falsely taught us. 

3. The Pope has not been so much as elevated to the position 
of an infallible Sovereign, indeed. Supreme governor as he is 
credited to be over the whole Roman Flock, according to Bishop 
Domenec, the privilege of inerrancy is not attributed to him, 
under that character. He may prove a weak, deceived, mista- 
ken Ruler, notwithstanding the definition and its promulgation. 
What ever dignity may be awarded him as Supreme Teacher, 
as Supreme Governor he merits respect and reverence merely. 

4. The Pope has not been made the peer of Prophets, Apos- 
tles and Evangelists either, by any act of the Vatican Council. 
The Sacred Writers were employed by the Holy Ghost as chan- 
nels of Revelation, as Organs through whom the truth was 
revealed ; whereas, if we understand the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
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the Pontiff is defined to be the Guardian and Teacher, over the 
Truth that is already revealed—the Depositum. 

5. Papal Infallibility is, at last, a docens accidentia Ex 
Officio—an official privilege, and, in no sense, an individual at- 
tribute, or personal prerogative. 

6. The Dogma of Infallibility is not a novelty. The Bishop 
of Pittsburgh was one of the Inopportunists—those who op- 
posed the definition of the doctrine on the ground of inexpe- 
diency. If any innovation could be predicted concerning the 
Dogma, he would likely pave made that a point. But hear 
him :— 

“ But some will say that if this doctrine of the infallible 
teaching of the Roman Pontiff was a doctrine always believed 
by the Church; why was it that there was so much diversity 
of opinion in regard to it, among the Fathers of the Council ? 
To this objection I will say, that this diversity of opinion was 
not on the doctrine itself, but on the expediency or inexpedien- 
cy of making a definition on this doctrine. This was the prin- 
cipal cause of the diversity of opinion; but this did not affect, 
in the least, the dogma itself. 

“ As an illustration of this, I give myself as an example. I 
was one of the Prelates of the Council who was opposed most 
vigorously, to this doctrine being defined. I signed my name 
to a petition which we addressed to the Holy Father, imploring 
and begging of him not to allow this question to be introduced 
into the Council, and I did all I could to prevent its definition ; 
but does this prove that I did not believe in the infallible 
teaching of the Roman Pontitf previous to its definition in the 
Vatican Council? Not at all.” 

We may congratulate ourselves over the desirable point 
reached by means of copious borrowings from original sources. 
If our object is to discover truth, in all discussions it is of 
chief concern to know clearly and definitely what real ob- 
stacles confront us, as well as what calls for our aid and sup- 
port. It is all important to a profitable consideration of the 
subject in hand, that there should be no misunderstanding as 
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to what Papal Infallibility really signifies. Having learned 
this much, we can safely permit time to slough off all that mass 
of barnacles that has attached to it. We have no mind to go 
on a hunt for Centaurs, or to waste our little stock of powder 
on Elfen-Thieren. 

And now let us cross over, and place ourselves for a moment, 
on the other side of the line of controversy, in order that we 
may gain some information concerning the general character of 
the Philippics, which are so plentifully uttered against the 
agitated Dogma. Verily, there is a deluge of them! But 
nine-tenths or even nineteen-twentieths of them are about as 
pertinent to the theme, as is Du Chaillu’s New Lecture on the 
Land of “The Midnight Sun.” There is much pretended 
slaughter, indeed; still, 


“* All blood/ess lays the untrodden snow,” 


since all the vjctims are ‘men of straw.’ We may gather am- 
ple material for some modern Cervantes to write a Polemical 


Don Quixotte; but we dare not hope to become valiant knights 
in Christian Chivalry, from a. survey of the field open before 
us. Hardly one of the numerous efforts, intended as a refuta- 
tion, merits aseriousreply. Were we a believer in the Vatican 
Definition of the Roman Doctrine of Infallibility,—as we are 
not—we would regard it as a sort of degradation to meet the 
greater moiety of them—and fathered very often, too, by men, 
whose menials we could not satisfactorily be. 

Unsatisfactory as such a review proves, it is after all, not in 
the least surprising. The garbled statements of the Dogina, as 
canonically defined by the Council of the Vatican, will, of 
course, bring such an order of onslaughts to the surface. Er- 
ror, bordering along the line of Truth, very readily generates 
fanaticism, which is a zeal without knowledge. The object of 
attack must first be clearly known, before there can be correct 
aim taken, or such telling execution done as to call forth an 
earnest counteraction in the opposite ranks. Think of Anto- 
nelli, Cullen, Manning, Domenec, Wood, and scores of like 
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grade, seriously setting about to prove that they had not trans- 
muted Pius IX. into a God. They wisely permitted such blas- 
phemy to run its suicidal course. A shaft, barbed with so 
poisonous a falsehood, whilst it is aimed at Catholicity, may re- 
bound, and not fall quite as harmless on the shield of Protes- 
tantism, as did the weapon of Priam on that of the Grecian 
hero. Thinking minds, may discover, perhaps, that they have 
been deluded, and, under the reaction supervening, may go 
where—they fancy to be deluded no more! 

What a contrast the amiable enthusiast, Turerscu, forms, 
aside of our modern Goliaths. It is a relief to turn to the ireni- 
cal pages of his Lectures on Catholicity and Protestantism. 
From the VIII and IX Discourses, we now proceed to present 
copious cullings. 

“But every mere hypothesis of error on the part of the 
Church, as such, through her peculiar representatives and or- 
gans, strikes the Catholic conscience, not only as an act of 
temerity, but, at once, as indirect blasphemy against the very 
constitution of the Church, which, it is impossible, in the 
nature of the case, for him to conceive of, apart from the char- 
acteristic of Infallibility,—or—as modern authors express it— 
of “Inerrancy.”” Under any other view, the Church can not 
be said to be built on a Rock, and the promise—* the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it ’’—had prover false. From the 
premises, which a Catholic discerns in this special prophecy, a 
conclusion is, moreover, drawn, which is obtained after the fol- 
lowing a priori manner: Concede the fact of God having ap- | 
pointed a Revelation for the salvation of the race, then it fol- 
lows, that He would not have promulgated it after any other 
manner, save as accompanied by such conditions as would like- 
wise secure the contemplated end, 7. e. without making provi- 
sion, accordingly, for its universal application to the Human 
Race, at large, and for its unadulterated perpetuation down to 
the latest ages. For, supposing it to have been subjected to 
the common fate of human doctrines and institutions, it must 
necessarily have come to this—that its primitive purity would 
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be lost, and it prove no longer capable of affording the saving 
Grace to succeeding generations, which it was charged to con- 
vey. But such a conservation of Truth once revealed, could 
not be presumed to be secured by means of a Book—which is 
both a silent oracle, and, at the same time, capable of various 
interpretations ; but solely through the instrumentality of a 
living Institution—through a Church endowed with the prero- 
gative of Infallibility. Thus, to a Catholic mind, the Infalli- 
bility of the Church seems, of necessity, to be simultaneously 
settled with the Divine origin of Christianity; and though he 
may concede and deprecate never so many delinquencies in the 
actual state of the Church—a confession which Catholics with- 
out number have rendered, more especially prior to the Reform- 
ation—he can, nevertheless, under no circumstances concede, 
that the Church as such, i. e. through her legitimate represen- 
tatives, and in the discharge of her official duty—can be guilty 
of pronouncing an error in doctrine. The visible Church, repre- 
sented by men, and, under this form of representation, an in- 
fallible Church, is forever inseparable from the Incarnation of 
Christ, for the Catholic consaience. 

‘We have accordingly given utterance toa thought, which 
the Catholic consciousness clings to as one of its noblest, clear- 
est and surest axioms. The connection between the Divine 
origin of Christianity and the Infallibility of the Church is, for 
him, something so plain and self-evident, as hardly any other 
proposition can be; nor need it surprise us, that Mohler, in 
his dissertations on the Church,* mainly rests on this point, his 
surmise, that the Reformers could never have clearly realized 
the true meaning of the Incarnation of Christ, and its legiti- 
mate consequences. This is Moehler’s train of thought :—Since 
Christ did not appear and labor as a pure spirit, His activity, 
in its subsequent stages, could just as little have been given 
over to a vague guidance of the Spirit, and perceptible only, 
as it were, to the individual soul; but much rather must His 


* Moehler’s Symb. 6 Ed. pp. 332, and 421, &c. 
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work be perpetuated through an historical and visible human 
succession—through the Hierarchy of His Church. And how 
large is the number of those, who, weary of the distraction and 
confusion in Protestantism, flee to the Catholic Church solely 
at last, in consequence of the motive which strikes them, at 
once, as something so simple and forcible, viz: with the Divine 
origin of Christianity must necessarily be connected a Divine 
Institution of the Church, as an infallible Guardian of the 
heavenly treasures. Nor, indeed, dare we refrain from confes- 
sing, that we profess not to fathom aim, upon whom such a re- 
flection has made no impression whatever.* 
& * * * * * * * 
“The whole argument, on the strength of which the Catholic 
mind attains to its conviction, resolves itself, at last, into an @ 
priort construing of historical facts, after the order of a divine 
necessity, which, it is believed, may be understood by mortals. 
But it is easy to see, that nothing is more precarious than an 
a priori demonstration, touching the maintaining and compre- 
hending of the mysterious Divine agencies in history. The 
history of the Church, no less. than history in general, is at 
once a given fact for us, which dare not be manipulated accord- 
ing to preconceived theories, but must be accepted as it proffers 
itself. If a mystery or contradiction asserts itself in oppositiou 
to our most cherished and positive conceptions, we are in no 
sense obliged to ignore, but rather to recognize such a conflict 
in its full force, and bow in reverence before the mystery in 
God’s providence. Least of all do the Holy Scriptures justify 
us to cut the ‘ Gordian Knots’ after the manner of such pre- 


* It lies, vice versa, at the same time presumptively, in the Catholic theory, to 
wit: Whoever is astray in regard to the historical and visible Church, must con- 
sequently labor under error, touching the Divine origin of Christianity. The 
historical and positive truth of the Church having lost its virtue for him, there 
remains for such a mind, at last, only Deism or Atheism, This idea underlies 
the motto of Fenelon: On Catholique on Déiste. Vide also Moehler’s Symbol- 
ism, 6th Ed. p. 342: “If the Church be not the authority representing Christ, 
then all again relapses into darkness, uncertainty, doubt, distraction, unbelief 
and superstition ; Revelation becomes null_and void, fails oft its real purpose, and 
must henceforth be ever called in questt ,and j finally deni 
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conceived schemes. The solutions to historical problems which 
they furnish us, are patent in the sphere of analogy. But the 
most noteworthy analogy to the history of the Christian 
Church, is the history of Israel, God’s ancient people. To 
God's own nation, under the Old Testament Dispensation, was 
there, likewise, given a divine and unerring Revelation, through 
Moses, simultaneous with the election and founding of the Di- 
vine Commonwealth. Through the lapse of entire centuries, 
the voice of infallible Prophets was additionally furnished, con- 
firming the original Revelation and further explaining its com- 
pass, as well as their salutary personal activity for the purification 
of thenation. But there camean era too, during which the voice 
of the Prophets had been silenced, and, through many genera- 
tions, a mere human and uninspired theology performed the duty 
of guarding, interpreting and applying the law. The tradition of 
the Doctors of the Law who sat in Moses’ seat, neither enjoyed 
the immunity from error, nor did it prove competent to re- 
main exempt indeed from fearful departures from the true 
sense of revelation—from declinations such as Christ enumer- 
ates in the Sermon on the Mount. In this and in other in- 
stances, He censures not only the deportment, but directly also 
the Doctrines taught by the representatives of the Old Testa- 
ment Church, whose outward legitimacy He acknowledges, as 
also St. Paul, subsequently. And in harmony with the spirit 
of such utterances must we render the passage: “ All therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not 
ye after their works: for they say and do not,” (Matt. xxiii. 
3). It is impossible that Christ should have conceded Infalli- 
bility to their statutes, for the demolition of which He came 
into the world. 

‘* The Traditions of the Scribes were subsequently recorded 
in the’ Mrsuna, nearly similar, in spirit and form, to what they 
had attained in the time of Christ. Nevertheless, be it far 
from us to maintain, that either the Greek or Roman Church, 
has at any time departed farther from the spirit of the New 
Testament, in view of the modern statutes which they have 
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respectively superadded to Primitive Christianity, than the 
TALMUD stands removed from the Mosaic Law. But just as 
little may we ignore the analogous relationship between the pre- 
Christian development, which superceded the quenching of 
prophecy, on the one side, and a similar development which 
superceded, in the Christian Church, immediately on the re- 
cedure of the Holy Spirit, from His primo-creative measure of 
energy. 

‘‘ But, it will be rejoined, that the New Testament Church 
enjoys a special prediction of invincibility and indestructibility, 
which had not been awarded to the Old Testament Church, 
and that the belief in the Infallibility of the Church bases it- 
self on the promise of Christ, which confirms those a priori 
conclusions and militates against our analogies. In regard to 
the promise of Christ now—more especially the saying ad- 
dressed to Peter—we never for a moment entertained the 
slightest doubt concerning its integrity and undying truth. 
We will do well, likewise, in passing over all the ingenious ren- 
derings, which Protestantism has made use of, in great variety, 
and verily not to its own credit,* inasmuch as the prominent 
position of Peter, as compared with that of the other Apostles, 
is thereby ignored, in manifest contradiction to the sense of 
the Gospels and even the Book of Acts. The rock on which 
Christ founded His Church, is none other than he whom Christ 
had just styled rock; and the honorary transaction possesses 
as little force, when applied to the Faith and Confession of 
Peter, apart from his Person, as when we presume to apply the 
promise to the Person of Peter independent of his Faith. 

“It is Peter, believing and confessing, upon whom Christ 
will found His Church. But we at the same time conceive of 
Peter as standing in a relation to the Church, similar to that, 


* As the odd fancy, ¢. g., which will have it, that Christ, first pointing to Peter, 
said, “ Thou art Peter!” then pointing back upon Himself, continued, “and on 
this Rock I will build my Church.” This is a sleight of hand performance 
equal to that which Carlstadt originally applied in explaining the Consecra- 
tion Formula of the Holy Supper. 
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to which we applied the analogous words of Paul—upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, on whichthe Church 
shall rise as a holy Temple. Eph. ii. 20.* 

‘* It is to the personal presence and living activity of Peter, 
that this foundation-laying participation, in building the Church 
of Christ is ascribed, in a peculiar sense, as compared with the 
labor of the remaining Apostles—just as St. Paul regards those 
Apostles and Prophets, who are present and active in the 
Church, as the foundation to the Church. But those Apostles 
and Prophets are sharply distinguished from the Bishops and 
Shepherds, in view of their respective endowments and stations, 
in the Church. An Apostle is indeed also a Bishop—and a 
Bishop in a very elevated sense; but Bishops are not on this 
account also Apostles. Of a transfer of the entire Apostolico- 
spiritual endowment, at their demise, to the Bishops, we have 
no record or even intimation throughout the New Testament. 
The Apostles retain their exclusive position and incommunica- 
ble prerogatives; nor is there, likewise, in the passage now 
under review, the dimmest sense of an entailing or transfer- 
ring of St. Peter’s power to the Episcopal Office. The Catho- 
lic reader, who has used himself to regard the Roman Bishop 
as the successor of Peter and as the heir of his power, is obliged 
to confess, that there is nothing mentioned either in this con- 
nection, or in any other quarter of the New Testament—e. g. 
Luke xxii. 32.—concerning a transfer of like powers upon a 
definite line of successors to the Apostle Peter. The fact, that 
inthis instance a wholly exclusive prerogative had been con- 
ferred upon Peter, in no sense transferable, was also sufficient- 
ly clear to the Ancient Church. This appears, along with still 
more, from the conduct of Firmilianus, of Neoczsarea, in Cap- 
padocia, who withstood the pretensions of the Roman Bishop 
Stephen, when the latter would overwhelm the combined tradi- 
tions of all the Churches, in consequence of his authority and 
the eclat of his congregation. Instead of the sole rock, on 


* It strikes us as highly probable, that the saying of Paul, Eph. ii. 20, is 
both an echo and a reference to the saying of Christ, Matt. xvi. 16. 
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which Christ had built His Church, he would, ‘as Firmilia- 
nus charged, establish many foundations, since he essayed to 
elevate every single successor of Peter to the same position, 
which the Apostle peculiarly occupied.* 

“The words on which the Catholic conviction mainly grounds 
itself, remain, however, to be considered yet, namely: ‘On 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ This saying contains a declaration, after 
all, as it seems, in favor of the Invincibility, as well as, indi- 
rectly at least, of the Inerrancy of the Church. 

In contemplating this declaration of our Lord, we are habit- 
ually given to emphasize the conflict of the Church which 
results in consequence of the aggressive powers of darkness, 
and not indeed only in so far as-‘they are arrayed against her 
from without, but also as they reveal themselves within her, in 
the form of Heresy, Schism and Apostacy. This view likewise 
obtains from the traditional Catholic position. But closely 
considered, the phrase, Pulai Hadou, does not imply persecu- 
tion and apostacy, in consequence of the onset of Satan and 
demons. ‘ Hades’ signifies, not so much the citadel of the Prince 
of darkness, as in this case, no less than in other instances, the 
place of departed spirits; and the ‘ gates of Hades,’ according 
to the classical usus loqguendt, as well as the Schaare haschodl of 
the Old Testament, implies, no more than the Kingdom 
of Death. Certainly then, that which Christ first and foremost 
guarantees to His Church is, Indestructibility—an Aphtharsia 
—with which he endowed her, according to Ignatius. Our 
Lord’s saying implies, as the very Jeast then, that the number 
of the faithful shall never totally vanish from the face of the 
earth. Of course, the full sense of the words—‘ the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,'—is not in this view exhausted.t 

* Firmilianus, in his 75th Letter to Cyprian ; Atque ego in hac parte juste 
indignor ad hanc tam apertam et manifestam Stephani stultitiam, quod, qui sic 
de Episcopatus sui jure gloriatur etse successionem Petri tenere contendit, super 
quem fundamenta Ecclesiz collocata sunt, multas alias petras inducat. 


+ Ignatius Epist. ad Ephesios c. 17. The Augsburg Confession contains the 
same idea, in the words: quod una Sancta Ecclesia perpetuus mansura sit. But 
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If we strive fully to grasp the meaning and emphasis of these 
words, we will discern therein a reference to the sublime tri- 
umph of the Church over the reign of death, of which St. Paul 
speaks prophetically, and not without an allusion to the decla- 
rations of our Lord. (1 Cor. xv. 51-57, 1 Thes. iv. 15-18.) The 
Church in the latter.days shall not be subject to death, but in 
consequence of a change, shall be glorified and translated into 
the glory of the Lord. Then shall this corruptible put on in- 
corruption, and mortality be swallowed up in Life, and Christ 
celebrate in His Church the grandest victory over the hostile 
powers of Hades. Such a victory, such a culmination to her 
warfare, Christ has promised to His Church, founded on Peter 
and the Apostolate. To such a culmination the Church will be 
found equal, and all her inherent potencies will be actualized. 
Furthermore, may it be mentioned, that the idea of a revival 
of the Apostolate is indirectly predicated in the promise of the 
Lord, which the Church requires in order to her final perfec- 
tion. But concerning an Infallibility of the Church, or rather 
of the Episcopate, stretching over the entire interval, and more 
especially, concerning an Infallibility, as limited to a particu- 
lar locality and definite line of Bishops, there is nothing men- 
tioned. Just as little is this theory taught, upon which all 
depends, in the remaining kindred promises and prerogatives 
awarded to the Apostles, (Matt. xxviii. 20; John xx. 21). 

‘* History informs us of the manner after which it gradually 
came to pass, that the entire Episcopacy, with the Bishops of 
Rome at its head came to be substituted for the Apostolate, 
after the demise of its incumbents, and how the promises were 
then eked out to the succeeding order. But such an entail- 
ment and transfer has no exegetical title, and far from resting 
on Scriptural ground or Divine right, may be regarded only in 
the light of a make-shift, of incomparable significance in its 


the indestructible Church of Christ on earth, to whatever extent its branches 
may multiply, proceeded originally from the Mother Congregation in Jerusalem ; 
and by virtue of the historical connection existing between it and the congrega- 
tion in Jerusalem, which was founded _and governed by Peter, it is no less founded 
on him, 
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historical bearings and consequences. Nevertheless, though 
the promises of our Lord may not be understood as embodying 
all that the Catholic mind discerns therein, stil! the inward 
probibility, to say the least, which cleaves to the fundamental 
idea of the Catholic theory, remains and demands a still further 
and more profound exposition. 

“Did Christ establish a Church on earth and, having aban- 
doned her to the wonted fate of human institutions, leave her 
exposed to error, and such error, indeed, as might jeopardize 
the salvation of her members, notwithstanding ,the fact, 
that He came solely for the purpose of working out and secur- 
ing the salvation of the Human Race ?—this is the problem 
which challenges a still further discussion, in the hope of its 
solution. 

We have already seen how readily the question may be.an- 
swered from the stand-point of the Catholic Church, as well as 
touched on the Syllogism which may be regarded as underlying 
her theory throughout. It assumes the following form :— 
‘¢ Whosoever would attain the end, devises likewise the means. 
If God designed the salvation of the race through a Revelation, 
He’ must, at the same time, have devised the means necessary 
ts such an end, and verily the proper and only conceivable 
means—i. ¢. the establishment of an Infallible Church.” 

“Tn our effort, now, to analyze this demonstration, for the 
purpose of discovering how far if may or may not prove tena- 
ble, a very marked sundering of the theoretical from the prac- 
tical aberrations will become manifest, in the outstart, which 
must in the nature of the case, be presumed, if the argument is 
in any way to be applied in the sphere of actual facts. When 
Christ predicates concerning His disciples, or—for we are al- 
lowed to extend the application so far—of His Church, “ Ye 
are the salt of the earth;” “Ye are the light of the world; ”’ 
“A city that is set on a hill eannot be hid’’—we may with 
full right aver, that the Church does not answer to such sym- 
bols, merely by maintaining purity of doctrine, regardless of 
the relation which subsists between Dogma and Christian life ; 

13 
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but only in consequence of the union of both—only in so far 
as her constitution throughout corresponds to the precepts of 
Christ, is she the light of the world, and the salvation of the 
masses in a true and eminent sense. 

“ But Catholics themselves, compelled by the facts of histo- 
ry and the notorious state of affairs, concede that the lives of 
the representatives of the Church, upon whom, in their view, 
the promise of Infallibility applies, oftentimes furnished fierce 
contradictions to the doctrines of Christ, and have given occa- 
sion to such scandals as proved detrimental to entire nations. 
It is no insignificant acknowledgment which Moehler utters in 
behalf of his brethren, viz.: ‘ Doubtless, examples enough can 
be alleged of priests, bishops and popes, who, in the most un- 
conscionable and unjustifiable manner, have failed to discharge 
their duty, when it was quite in their power, to bring about a 
reform of morals; or who, by their scandalous conduct and 
lives, have extinguished the still glimmering torch, which they 
ought to have kindled. Hell hath swallowed them up.’* 

‘** Those chiefs of the Church then, to whom it applies, have 
undoubtedly done all that was possible, in their lives, to de- 
feat the true aim of God’s Revelation to the Race. And yet 
in them, nevertheless rests the promise of Infallibility, in all 
matters pertaining to Dogma and Discipline, on which they 
may declare ex cathedra. It is alleged, without this immunity 
the Church would prove unequal to her mission among 
mankind; yet no such frustification of her aim appears to be 
feared, in consequence of the incongruity, which the teaching 
of Christ and daily life presents ; or, since facts speak too 
loudly from this quarter, it is deemed preferable to shift the 
‘unmistakableness’ of the Church into the region of theory 
exclusively, where verily the detection of error is never so 
strikingly possible, as it is in the sphere in which it concerns 
the fulfillment of the simplest and chief commands of the 
Moral Law. 

“But by assigning such a limitation to the Dogma of In- 
fallibility, as will confine the permanent and undisturbed in- 


* Symbolium, 6th Ed. p. 354. 
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fluence of Christ and His Spirit to the sphere of Doctrine 
exclusively, we render Christ divided, according to the correct 
remark of Nitzseh—He, now sanctifying, and He, again en- 
lightening. And the endorsement of the Holy Scriptures, 
whether in letter or in spirit, can hardly be obtained to such 
a sundering of the sanctifying and illuminating activities, to 
the postulate, that the Spirit of Truth tabernacles likewise in 
unhallowed hearts, and may be conveyed and entailed by the 
imposition of polluted hands. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the case of Caiaphas, the High Priest, might be 
cited as a pertinent example, who unconscious of their import, 
uttered remarkable words, touching the death of Jesus for the 
deliverance of the people. ‘And this spake he not of himself ; 
but being priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die 
for that nation.” John xi. 46-52. This is en rapport with Old 
Testament analogy. In the legitimately inducted High Priest 
vested the Spirit of God, may his personal character have been 
never so godless, who compelled him to utter the truth, as in the 
case of Balaam. 

‘But we may not consistently hold to this circumstance, as 
an argument for the doctrinal infallibility of morally delinquent 
Popes. For it is neither here nor anywhere, for a moment 
pretended, that the High Priest and the Sanhedrim assembied 
about him, had been guided and preserved from error, through 
the indwelling Spirit, so far as it pertains to their official de- 
cisions. The official transaction, to which the words of the 
High Priest applied, was the condemnation of the Son of God. 
The truth embodied in the utterance of Caiaphas, was however 
neither intended by the speaker nor imagined by his hearers. 
There lay in it the possibility of a wholly different sense, which 
we may attach, and wholly distinct from that which Caiaphas 
entertained. The Propheteuein, which John assigns to the 
chief of the Sanhedrim, signifies accordingly no more than that, 
in consequence of a higher providential guidance, his own ut- 
terance was changed into an irony against his peculiar design, 
thus bearing testimony to the truth against himself and the 
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higher Judicatory. Hence the legally assumed Infallibility of 
Doctrine, as defined by the pope, can be paralleled with this sole 
instance only by a most violent exegesis. 

‘“‘ Besides, such a divorcing of theory and practice—Illumi- 
nation and Sanctity,—when more narrowly scanned, is likewise 
to emphasize the former at an expense of the latter, which we 
can just as little justify on Scriptural ground. 

“The alleged Infallibility of Doctrine, on the part of the 
Church, is conceived of in an absolute sense. It is not received 
as something that pertains merely to certain fundamental mat- 
ters of Faith and Morals, ¢. e. to truths essential to salvation ; 
but is made to embrace, at once, all questions touching Doc- 
trine and Morality, even to the most subtile minutie. It com- 
prehends, in a word, all that the most refined code of Dogma 
and Morals includes. No subject imaginable, lying within 
this order, even though it be never so remotely related to fun- 
damental truths, dare be regarded as standing outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Pope and (Zcumenical Council. Under no 
circumstances can the emergency arise, under which the rep- 
resentatives of the Church could be forced to acknowledge 
themselves incompetent to act, inthis sphere, and to confess, 
that their authority on the promised aid of the Spirit is cur- 
tailed. But the assumption underlies this theory, all through, 
indeed, that the Church actually demands an infallibly exact 
solution to every dogmatical and disciplinary question that may 
be suggested, which hypothesis can again only be conceded, in 
case we likewise take it for granted, that every separate point 
of Dogma and discipline, is or, to say the least, might be, of 
like fundamental significance. 

‘‘Such presumptions, accordingly, lie imbedded in the fore- 
going Syllogism, and we need merely inquire, besides, whether 
Catholic theologians also recognize them? They indeed are 
not unmindful to provide for minors, through their doctrine of 
a fides implicita; but whoever, within the compass of a fides 
explicita, knowingly swerves from the doctrine.of the Church, 
be it in matters ever so trivial, he ceases thereby to be 
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a Catholic Christian and has jeopardized the salvation of his 
soul. The principle holds to this day in the Catholic Church, 
more or less consciously and unconsciously, at the same time, 
that whosoever deviates from the sense of the Church, even 
but in levi argumento, as the Emperor Arcadius once stated it, 
must be regarded and treated asa heretic.* And Bossuet 
himself in his correspondence with Leibnitz, defends the posi- 
tion and illustrates it by the example of a saintly Cyprian and 
the Donatists, that whoever ventures to deny a proposition once 
pron unced upon by the Church, even though it pertain to a 
non-essential, he stands from that moment as condemned.t 

** Spener felt himself forced to declare it to be the most dif- 
ficult task within the compass of Dogmatics, to establish the 
distinction between Essentials and non-Essentials; for the 
reason, that questions confront us on this plane, which it is 
never possible for us to determine in abstracto and with juridi- 
cal certainty. We may merely indicate here, without entering 
more fully upon the subject, that such a distinction does exist, 
and that the Ancient Church especially felt herself fully con- 
scious of the fact. She held her impregnable Doctrines of a 
saintly Tradition, on the one side, which formed the Canon of 
Faith; whereas, on the other hand, a freedom of opinion was 
permitted, touching all dogmatical questions which had not 
been determined in this manner, or by any fixed traditionary 
ritual, We meet with positive and striking passages on this 
subject, in the writings of Jreneus or Origen, not to mention 
any other Church Fathers. On this account precisely, did 
those ecclesiastical teachers not feel the need of such a usur- 
pation on the part of the Church, as implied an infallible deci- 
sion through Christ, of all possible questions, especially of all 
possible secondary ones. Modern Catholicity, however, which 
ascribes such plenary power to the Church, goes too far in 
postulating it as something indispensable, and the argument by 





* Vide Schriéckh, Ch. Hist. Vol. 3 Ed. p. 311. 
t Vide Leibnitzii opera ed. Dutens t. I. 1768, pp. 608-609. 
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which it is attempted to establish such a nimium, fails accord- 
ingly of its end, 

“Such a Tribunal as Catholicity requires, which it declares 
as indispensable and therefore as actually at hand, that shall 
prove competent to decide with Divine authority every con- 
ceivable question of Faith, Christianity does not need within 
its bosom. Humanity, which is to be made heir of Salvation 
in Christ, can without detriment dispense with such an Institu- 
tion. This position remains unassailable, we hold, as long as 
the distinction between Doctrines Essential and Non-Essential 
exists ; between such as can only with jeopardy to Salvation be 
falsely held, on the one side, and those which may be enter- 
tained, after this or that view, on the other, without endanger- 
ing one’s personal safety, and, consequently also, without exert- 
ing any deleterious influence on the Church at large. Accord- 
ingly the question—Would Christ establish a fallible Church ? 
—resolves itself, in reality, into another, to wit:—Did Christ 
establish His Church and leave her exposed to such error as 
would frustrate salvation, or did He not? We must further- 
more distinguish the question, whether the glorious Church 
which has been raised up by the Apostles can err, touching 
fundamental doctrines, in the persons of her representatives ? 
from another, to wit: whether this Church has actually erred 
in regard to their fundamental teachings? The former is a 
purely Dogmatical, the latter, a Historical query. 

‘““If we would interpret this Dogmatical problem, especially 
from a purely Scriptural position, we must first and foremost 
bear in mind, as has already been remarked, that the Infalli- 
bility of the Church in fundamental doctrines, if at all to be 
discerned in Holy Writ, is, least of all, limited to a particular 
locality—neither to Rome nor to Jerusalem. The question wi!l 
then confront us under this form, namely : 

“Do the Holy Scriptures justify us to suppose, that it will 
ever come to such a pass, as that the totality or majority of 
those, upon whom has descended the guidance of the Church 
which has been erected, can, as successors to the Apostles, ex- 
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ert a ruinous influence and jeopardize the salvation of souls, by 
means of a specially defined and officially promulgated doctrine? 
Or has Christ made provision and placed a guarantee, that, 
notwithstanding the fearful decline in morals which may ensue, 
and overcome even the most exalted character in His Church, 
they shall nevertheless be compelled to bear testimony against 
themselves and utter their own condemnation, in consequence 
of her substantially orthodox doctrine ? 

“We must acknowledge, that we are unable to discover any 
such a guarantee in the Holy Scriptures. They affirm the in- 
destructibility of the Church of Christ ; they declare, that God 
will preserve for Himself the number of elect, even in times of 
the greatest tribulations.* But whether these shall be found 
among those sitting in the seats of the Apostles precisely, and 
assembled in an cumenical Council, or whether they shall re- 
main unknown and excluded from every conspicuous Confession 
which may stand connected with the legitimate Organism of 
God's people, as were those seven thousand in the days of Elias, 
who, unknown to the prophet, had not bowed their knees to 
Baal,t—on these points the Holy Scriptures afford us, once for 
all, no light or assurance. Much rather might we discover 
omens in the threatening prophecies—e. g. as that of the abomi- 
nation in the Holy City— indicative of such an actual extremity 

-at last. We possess, to say the least, no decisive reasons, on 
which to base a denial of the possibility of such a fearful Apos- 
tacy. 

“Still, the possibility is not necessarily a fact; and, be it 
far from us to allege, that its reality is only a question of time, 
or that it has already become realized. Very different is the 
historical aspect of the question to which we now pass on :—To 
what degree the Church has actually degenerated in the per- 
sons of her representatives? We will not magnify the enigmas 
of history beyond the measure of facts. They are even now 





* Matt. xxiv. 22. 
t I. (IIL.) Book of Kings, xix. 10; xiv. 18; Rom. xi. 3, 4. 
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sufficiently difficult and dark, without such exaggeration, and 
the actual degeneration, in all quarters of Christendom, is no 
small trial to the faith of Christians. But the demoralization, 
in the Catholic Church, whether in the Orient or in the Occi- 
dent, has never at any time descended so low as to assail the 
foundation of the Christian Faith and Apostolic Tradition, in 
the persons of her legitimate organs. Much rather let us be pre- 
pared to acknowledge a Divine Superintendence which over- 
shadowed the Church, and guarded the treasure of an unadul- 
terated Tradition as well as the proper Means of Grace, in spite 
even of the manifold additions of men. In the light of history 
we must exclaim:—Christ has verily preserved His Church, 
planted by the Apostles, against the mortal infraction of saving 
Faith, amid the fearful apostacy and grievous guilt of men, 
and has so conducted her through the most direful periods even 
that she remained the guide to Salvation for an innumerable 
host! Nor need a conviction that bases itself upon this posi- 
tion, quake, or feel itself in danger, when confronted by the 
question, which, as stated in the beginning of our thesis, 
Catholicity is so apt to thrust into the face of Protestantism. 
Yea, such a conviction might perhaps challenge a certain mea- 
sure of respect from Catholics themselves. 

‘‘We hold that Divine Providence presided, more espe- 
cially over the (cumenical Councils and shielded against dis-- 
turbance the Apostolic Foundation, on which the Primitive 
Church had been originally built. This conception is akin to 
the view, touching the inspiration of the Councils, which even 
the Catholic mind might endorse. Let us, for the present, pass 
over the Definitions of later General Councils, which cannot be 
received from a Protestant stand-point, and turn but to the 
dogmatical Declarations of the Ancient (cumenical Synods, 
which are conceded, by us Protestants also, to possess great 
significance. It is not admitted, from our position, that the 
Council-decrees are the result of Inspiration; but admitting as 
we do, that the true solutions were given and the happiest and 
aptest Decisions were rendered, we, nevertheless, accept them 
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as the results of an over-ruling Providence. And here, it may 
be, the Catholic mind even, will not feel indisposed to recognize 
a qualitative distinction between a truly creative Theopneusty, 
which unmistakably confronts us in various sayings of Holy 
Writ, of unfathomable depth and sublime drapery, e. g., the 
eighth Chapter in Romans—and that influence of the Holy 
Ghost, which is believed by him to have been active in calling 
forth the Decrees, more especially at Constance or Trent, 
under which is manifest the carefully weighed employment of 
a terminology—the result of human diligence and scientific 
effort. It is most easy in this case, to admit only of a Provi- 
dential warding off of error, over against the prim:tive and 
genuine, prophetical Inspiration, which we already because of 
its very wsus loquendi are compelled to accept as divine, and to 
concede a variety of form and expression, which was freely 
chosen without detriment to the identity of contents, as re- 
vealed originally and at the founding of Christianity.* 

‘¢ The Catholic will, of course, now construe the concessions 
of a superintending Providence so widely as to see in it a fore- 
stalling of every shade of error, in reference to the whole body 
of decisions, whether of Pope or Councils ; whereas we limit our- 
selves to the view, that whilst not every kind of mistake was 
precluded, still all such as might prove detrimental to salvation 
or destructive to the Apostolic foundation. For our part we 
cannot even include under the latter head the Decision of the 
Coneilium Lateranense IV., concerning Transubstantiation, or 
the Decree of Constance, in regard to the withdrawal of the 
cup from the Laity, and it were easy to furnish proof, that Lu- 
ther likewise judged of the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
communion under one kind very charitably, where the question 
was mooted concerning the salvation of such as submitted to 





* Vide Moehler's Syn. Paragraph 40, VI. Ed. pp. 368-373 :—The “ Formal dis- 
tinction between historical and Ecclesiastical Doctrine.” When Moehler—page 
371—says in reference to the Nicene Creed: This form (of Church Doctrine) is 
in itself the human, the temporal, the perishable element, and might be ex- 
changed for a hundred others,” he maintains much more than we would hazard. 
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that Dogma and this discipline. Though those Councils and 
that of Trent may have erred, the celebration of a genuine 
Sacrament was, notwithstanding, and is still celebrated in the 
Catholic Church, and the possibility of its participation unto 
salvation is still at hand. But we do not mean to deny withal, 
that communion under one kind is such a point precisely as 
can only with the greatest difficulty be reconciled with a true 
insight into the Holy Scriptures and Primitive Christianity. 
We discern an indirect concession to this truth, in the fact, 
that many of the noblest Catholic theologians are not able 
wholly to surmount it, and represent a return to the ancient 
mode, on this point, as something desirable and not wholly im- 
probable. 

“We may not widen the way of Life, which Christ has de- 
scribed as narrow; yet, without going so far, we may, never- 
theless, say that the strait gate, both in the Roman and Greek 
Church, which leadeth unto life, has, to say the least, still not 
been barred by means of officially defined Dogmas, even though 
the way of access to it has been rendered more difficult thereby ; 
and hence that the crisis has not in this case been reached, 
that the Church which was founded by the Apostles has im- 
posed fundamental errors as Articles of Faith upon her mem- 
bers. A far more discouraging picture presents itself to our 
view, when we look at the actual conduct of many who claim 
to be shepherds and teachers in the Church. But then the 
actual condition of our Protestant Church, in ruins, will as 
readily rise aloft, to silence our objections, since surely much 
seems to indicate in our home-sphere, a drifting from the 
Apostolic foundation, on the part of a large portion of our 
Church, after a wholly peculiar, formal and official way. 

“This fact must be briefly subjected to a still further review 
just at this stage, where the question treats of the possibility 
of an essential aberration, on the part of the majority in the 
Church. 

“‘Universal and deeply seated as is the apostacy among 
Theologians, and through them, in congregations, throughout 
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the Protestant Church, from the Apostolic foundation, and 
more especially in Germany and those adjacent countries 
which are spiritually dependent on us, it must, after all, strike 
us as a remarkable phenomenon, that this aberration has thus 
far nowhere established itself as a properly valid institution, 
and after due process of law—closely as it may have bordered 
on such a dangerous extremity in occasional instances. 

“‘Such an attempt, however, undertaken on a large scale and 
with energy, will inevitably be followed by a two-fold result. 
First—A complete and indeed external separation would ensue 
between those who would remain on the Apostolic foundation, 
and those who would abandon it. Then, in case the latter 
party should attempt to organize as a Church, as a State 
Church especially, a speedy dissolution would set in through- 
out the novel organism, which would hardly survive beyond 
a single generation. To such extremities circumstances tend, 
since nothing has thus far prevented its fulfillment, humanly 
speaking, save our vis inertie—so fully are the preparations 
made for revolutions of this order. Whenever such an order 
of existence should set in, however, one party will no longer 
be identified with the Church, whilst in the other it will become 
manifest, how under such threatening and decisive a juncture 
a higher and extraordinary succor is able to supply the want 
of a primitive Apostolic constitution, whose conservative en- 
ergy and tenacious influence must challenge our admiration in 
the ancient Non-Protestant Churches. For in their bosoms 
dwells, without controversy, a certain constancy which excites 
our wonder, the counterpart to which the development of the 
Protestant Church exhibits. Particularly do the Churches of 
the Orient exhibit the chatacteristic of unchangeableness, in 
consequence of which their excellencies, no less than their 
defects too, are preserved unchanged for us, as they have re- 
mained for a thousand or more years.* 





* The stability of the Oriental Churches has indeed a still further ground, 
which is to be sought in the general historical relations of nations. Compare C. A. 
v. Schaden's Lectures on Academical Life and Study ; 1845, p. 278. 
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*“* However, in thus emphasizing the latent conservative ele- 
ment which animated the institutions and orders which reposed 
on the Apostolic institutions generally, we have not conceded 
the whole force to the Catholic postulate, concerning the not- 
otherwise possible and continually monotonous ‘unerringness’ 
of the Apostolic, or more particularly, of the Catholic Church. 
In order then, to subject this proposition to a final examination, 
we must in conclusion, allege against it the general objection, 
that it subjects human affairs and occurrences, the development 
more particularly of good and evil, of the true and the false in 
humanity—to a dire necessity and violent fate, under which it 
does not normally lie. And that such a law does not impend 
over mankind, but that a really boundless play-ground, rather, 
is open to human freedom in the vast net of universal history— 
this is taught us in no quarter more clearly and more _posi- 
tively than in the Divine Revelation, over against all fatalistic 
theories of ancient and modern ages. The Catholic Church, 
more especially, then, will only prove consistent as soon as she 
will accord likewise to this momentum of freedom its proper 
place, after having contended with deserved faithfulness in its 
behalf, for every century, in opposition to the various forms of 
fatalism touching their doctrines; and when she no longer at- 
tempts to limit the formations of truth and falsehood to a par- 
ticular groove of human development and to an anticipated, 
permanent necessity of exemption from error. This is opposed 
to all analogies of the Divine government in history. In no 
ease does God render the sins of men wholly impossible, be it 
in consequence of an open or secret influence of omnipotence ; 
and after their consummation, it is again not by an application 
of His absolute power, whereby He forestalls their ruinous 
consequences. 

‘** The superintendence of His hidden wisdom consists much 
rather in the fact, that He supervenes a different develop- 
ment, subsequent to the committal of the sinful deeds of man, 
not dreamed of by men, and by means of a wonderful by-way 
conducts humanity to its destined goal. For whether we re- 
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gard the primary mammoth act of sin and error, or all the 
numberless consequences which follow in its train, the govern- 
ment of God, during the mighty xon-interim of universal 
history, is ever found to be after the manner sung by a highly 
gifted poet: 
“ * Rather than annihilate, God would conciliate ; 
Rather Redemption, than a primal Creation. 


How quickly might He grind to dust the ‘Tree of Sin!’ 
Still, as frame-work to His Temple, it pleases Him.” * 


‘‘ Even so is there likewise in the conduct of the Church, no 
agency to be sought, which, operating at large, or along a fixed 
line of succession, shall nullify or forestall error with a hidden 
fatality, as it were; but the results of human guilt and error, 
which occur in consequence of His reserved long-suffering, 
become fresh provocations for Him continually, for manifold 
transformings, through which He, with an ever indulgent 
hand, guides the affairs of men until the time of Judgment is 
fulfilled. 

“‘Every degeneration in the Church of Christ is in conse- 
quence of human guilt; for every step taken away from her 
primitive type, man is held responsible. But in the conse- 
quences of such manifold sinnings, in the cycles of affairs, 
which are generated thereby, and because of which also many 
relatively innocent ones suffer, we discern not only the evil 
and objectionable element, but, at the same time, also the 
presence of a higher reigning foreknowledge. The Church is 
not what she once was. Her constitution throughout is 
searching penitential sermon, preached with a thousand 
tongues in the ears of all Christendom. But whatever she is 
at this period, she is still not sine numine, on this account. 
The difficulties which she has occasioned to herself, are them- 
selves again a witness for the necessity of holy exercises, and 
the experiences she has made will redound to her benefit when 
the time of her purification and perfection shall come. Man, 





* “Times and Events.” First Sonnet; Aurora. Erlangen, 1835, p. 71. 
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generally speaking, is different from what he was in the Apos- 
tolic periods, and, after a certain sense, the Church ought 
likewise to confront him under a correspondingly different form. 
After the termination of the Apostolic age, a historical process 
was entered on, whose latest results, thus far, viz: Catholicity 
and Protestantism—we are as little justified unconditionally to 
condemn, as we are permitted to surrender ourselves uncon- 
ditionally to the one or the other. By the side of Primeval 
Christianity, in its truly divine and, for all ages, proto-typical 
perfection, we behold also standing the whole development of 
history, which in its natural human course—in principle adia- 
phorous—we dare not conceive of as either wholly divine on 
the one side, or as wholly worthless on the other; but which 
challenges our most serious consideration and most liberal 


scrutiny. 
SUMMARY. 


Having reached the terminus of our author’s thoughts on 
the subject, let us look back over the way by which he has led 
us on, like a traveler at the end of his journey. He speaks of 
the Dogma of Infallibility in the Catholic Church, as a feature 
identified with the system, as it were, from a period immemorial, 
if not from the beginning. He delivered his course of Lectures 
on Catholicity and Protestantism in 1848—twenty-five years 
previous to the assembling of the Vatican Council. He clearly 
distinguishes between Infallibility and Impeccability. Thus 
far the Protestant Thiersch and the Catholic Domenec walk 
hand-in-hand. 

Henceforward they separate. Thiersch, with Nitzsch, will 
not accept of a divided Curist. He will not consent to a 
divorcement between Illumination and Sanctity—between an 
infallibility in Doctrine, on the one side, and a fallibility in 
Morals, on the other. They stand or fall together. As 
Catholics do not lay claim to the latter, they dare not plead 
the latter. 
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Thiersch concedes a General Providence watching over the 
Church of Christ, in all ages; this extends to all Essentials, 
but does not embrace Non-Essentials. Difficult as it is to 
trace the line of demarkation, whatever is vitally connected 
with Apostolic Revelation and Tradition, or is detrimental to 
individual salvation, falls under the term Essential ; whilst, 
whatever is foreign to original truth revealed, or may and may 
not be held without imperiling salvation, is ranged under Non- 
Essential. As there are Sins Venial and Sins Mortal, in the 
sphere of Morals, so is there a like division between primary 
and secondary Dogmas. Under circumstances of dire ex- 
tremity, such a Superintending Providence will ever again 
exert itself, as it never failed to do, in ages past. But of a 
Special Tribunal of Infallibility to which all minutize must be 
referred, we can find no trace in the Holy Scriptures. ‘The 
gates of Hades’ mean for him solely, the Indestructibility of 
the Church. The antithesis which Catholicity and Protestant- 
ism present, is for the present age a problem, challenging our 
serious regard and earnest study, but not an unconditional 
surrender of oneself to the claims of either, as wholly divine 
or wholly demonical. They are temporary Metamorphoses for 
the Church of Christ, out of which a subsequent, and eventu- 
ally, a final economy will emerge. 

We are reminded of the traditional Shield that hung along 
the Highway, concerning the color of which the fabled Knights 
quarreled so fiercely, although without cause, since both were 
in the right. The way they looked at it caused all the dif. 
ference. Bishop Domenec and Doctor Thiersch stand on 
opposite sides of the Dogma, and consequently contend. They 
are both Christian champions, however, and contend only for 
the victory of Truth. Let the same Irenics move all opposing 
parties, and the Church of Christ will suffer as little, in con- 
sequence of the discussion, as she did through the collision of 
Paul with Peter—or, at most, no more. 
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Art, II1.—DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP,—PROGRESS PER-’ 
FECTLY LEGITIMATE. 


BY REV. D. Y. HEISLER, A. M., MT. ALTO, PA. 


THE present is decidedly an age of fault-finding criticism, 
and of keen-scented heresy-hunting. Much, indeed, is said 
and written about unwarranted theological speculations, and 
many doleful complaints are being made of unsoundness in the 
faith and startling innovations in matters of religion. Of this 
keen-eyed, eager, and searching course, in itself considered, 
and apart from the ugly spirit which gives it birth, we cannot 
justly complain. Soundness in doctrine and soundness in 
practice are certainly of the utmost importance; and every 
earnest Christian, accordingly, should be a jealous guardian, 
and an earnest, bold, and unflinching defender of ‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” as well as of the practical life 
and conduct, ostensibly based upon this Apostolic and primi- 
tive faith. What we especially deprecate in this connection, 
is, that the complaints made are often so frivolous, and, in some 
cases, so evidently unfounded, as to render them in the highest 
degree unjust and slanderous,—and, that, in advancing -such 
serious charges of unsoundness in the faith, these keen-scented 
heresy-hunters very complacently assume, without even the 
shadow of any legitimate proof, that each and every change 
in the statement of religious truth, or even the slightest varia- 
tion from the generally received and traditionally accepted 
forms of expression, either in Creed or Cultus, must of neces- 
sity be a wicked and unauthorized innovation, and, by necessa- 
ry inference, also, wrong and perilous. The supposition seems 
to be that the prevailing forms of apprehending any given 
truth must always be exactly the same, and fully co-ordinate 
with the truth itself. To intimate in any way, even to the 
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least extent, the possibility of growth in clearness and power 
of apprehension in the case of any biblical doctrine or precept, 
in the general consciousness of the Church, is sufficient to 
bring down upon the unfortunate dreamer, so-called, the utmost 
scorn and indignation of a certain class of theological critics, 
and jealous guardians of popular orthodoxy, or even the cen- 
sure of the Church. 

Under such circumstances, as any one can easily see, there is 
an end of all progressin the kingdom of Ged. The author of any 
and every decidedly progressive sentiment is at once denounced 
in unmeasured terms, and stigmatized as an apostate from ‘the 
faith once delivered to the saints.”” This is done, too, in the 
face of the important fact, that the so-called ‘‘ faith ” embodied 
in this or that particular ecclesiastical confession, is, and, in 
the nature of the case, always must be, but the present imper- 
fect and partial apprehension of some leading individual person, 
who, at any given time, may choose to interpret for the popu- 
lace, and to systematize the truth as apprehended by himself, or, 
at most, of a certain number of persons, who, acting in concert, 
and exercising their judgment collectively, produce and embody 
in logical statements the combined results of their several indi- 
vidual apprehensions of the truth or truths in question. But, 
can any one fail to see, that, to charge heresy, want of fidelity 
to the truth, or apostacy from “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” on such dissent simply from the popular notions in 
matters of religion, is as superficial and impertinent as it is 
false and slanderous. ‘“ The truth as it is in Jesus,” perma- 
nently enshrined in the Sacred Scriptures, and honestly, sin- 
cerely, and firmly held by the great body of churchmen in all 
ages of the world, is one thing; and its intellectual apprehen- 
sion and embodiment in logical statements, at any one period 
in the history of the Church, is quite another thing; and to 
confound the two essentially different things, and attempt to 
identify the one absolutely with the other, is, to say the least, 
a senseless sham—a piece of impertinent charlatanism ! 

In the sphere of Cultus, or practical life and worship, the 
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same thing holds good. To imagine any kind of stagnation 
or fixidity in the Christian life and devotions of the Church, is 
against all analogy, and palpably runs counter to all the known 
laws of nature; and, accordingly, the very thought of any such 
fixidity stamps it, at once, as both a very foolish anda very wicked 
attempt to stem the current of the divine life, and to hem in arbi- 
trarily and confine in earthly and imperfect forms its supernatural 
energies and ceaseless operations in the hearts and lives of 
God’s people. Such a course would be in the highest degree 
improper, unnatural, and self-destructive. Everything within 
the sphere of life and of living beings, must in the nature of the 
case, be active, unfettered, and progressive. In order to show 
the truth and bearing of this assertion, let us briefly examine 
and illustrate this particular view of the subject by a reference 
to the world of Nature, and its endless combinations of beauty 
und of grace by which we are surrounded. 

One of the most common and appropriate class of figures 
employed in the Sacred Scriptures, to represent the kingdom 
of God in its different aspects, are those which lie within the 
sphere of Nature and its diversified forms of life and activity. 
The Church, according to the beautiful imagery of the Bible, 
is a field, a garden, a vineyard. In this spiritual heritage, 
vineyard, field, or garden, we are called to occupy successively 
the place of plants or trees, and also of co-laborers and culti- 
vators of the soil—tenders of the beautiful plants and waving 
trees. Welcomed to this gracious state, we are both to receive 
and to dispense the divine gifts, and thus help forward and es- 
tablish in our own hearts and in the world at large, the kingdom 
of God. As the majestic oak or spreading beech, or even the tiny 
plant, springing from the mellow ground, and drawing its nour- 
ishment thence, subsequently wheels around and sheds its faded 
leaves upon the warm bosom of mother earth, and thus enriches 
the soil from which it sprang, and aids in the production of other 
forms of being,—of lovelier plants, and loftier trees, and sweet- 
er flowers; so we, also, are to spring from the sacred soil 
of the Church, grow up within its bosom, and acquire strength 
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and beauty in connection with the rich mould and vivific powers 
of the Lord’s vineyard; and then, in return, live and labor for 
its spiritual welfare, thus helping to enlarge the heritage and 
adorn the beautiful garden of the Lord. According to the 
significant parable of the sower, therefore, men are to be, at 
once, both the “good seed’’ of the kingdom, and also the 
growing “‘grain,’’ springing up from the seed; or, according 
to another parable, the “‘tares ” and the seed of the evil one, 
as the case may be; in either case, however, there is life, pro- 
gress, growth—an ever-active tendency to perfection. ‘The 
seed must swell and sprout, the plant must spring up and grow, 
the grain must form and ripen. How, indeed, could we look 
for anything less than this in the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven ”— 
the blessed heritage and living home of the saints ! 

The bare supposition that the kingdom of God could, in any 
one of its essential features, remain stationary, is supremely 
absurd. Even the Divine-human person of the adorable Re- 
deemer had to reach its final consummation by a regular process 
of growth or gradual development, physical, intellectual, and 
moral; so that we have this characteristic saying concerning 
Him: “ And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon Him.” The 
same thing substantially is said of his illustrious predecessor— 
the Baptist; and of the early disciples we certainly know it to 
have been the case also. How gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly they grew into the image and likeness of their Lord, 
and how slowly they attained to the consummated state of well- 
qualified Apostles and thoroughly drilled preachers of the 
Gospel,—* stewards of the mysteries of God ’’—we learn from 
almost every page of the New Testament Scriptures. In them 
the “ Kingdom of Heaven” was originally an undeveloped 
‘* mustard seed,”’ a celestial power or “ leaven,” which, working 


mightily within, came forth at length in the light and power . 


’ of those glorious confessions, and that heroic courage and 
deathless compassion, which so eminently distinguished these 
first-fruits of the gospel dispensation—the earliest heralds of 
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the cross. And can we say anything less of subsequent con- 
fessors of Christ and of His holy religion? Gradually, only, 
and after many errors in judgment and errors in life, did they 
experience the glorious light of the Gospel—* the vision of the 
Almighty ”—rising fully upon them. Thus gradually illumi- 
nated by the light from above, they became the worthy succes- 
sorsof the Apostles and first disciples—their ‘‘ companions in tri- 
bulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ,” 
and were carried upward and onward to the full measure of 
grace, the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. Their earlier 
apprehensions of Divine truth were, indeed, very imperfect 
and fragmentary ; and their practical life and devotion, we may 
safely assume, were equally defective and abnormal. 

Such was the case in the earliest period of the Church’s his- 
tory, and of her diversified experiences ; and such, substantially, 
must be the case always down to the end of time. Of indivi- 
dual Christians it is naturally expected that they grow up and 
steadily advance in that new and spiritual life, in the bosom of 
which they are found to stand—that they become “strong in 
the Lord and in the power of His might.’’ Their knowledge of 
Divine things is daily to become clearer and fuller, their faith 
stronger, their love purer and-more fervent, their hopes firmer 
and brighter, their devotions warmer, loftier, and more refined, 
and their practical life and conduct more consistent, pure, and 
generous—in full and perfect accord with the beautiful life 
and faultless example of our Divine Lord and Master. In 
short, Christians are necessarily expected to make progress in 
the Divine life, and become perfect men and women in Christ 
Jesus—wholly conformed to His moral image ! 

Admitting these general principles and the other several 
facts stated in reference to individual Christians, how can we 
consistently deny that the Church, as a whole, is also destined 

_to grow in grace and steadily advance towards perfection ; and, 
admitting this, how can we fail to see, that, in the process of ~ 
this spiritual growth, she also steadily advances to a higher 
position in the external form and habit both of her Creed and 
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her Cultus, embodying in them the rich and varied results of 
her deep spiritual experience, increasingly clearer perception, 
and more advanced state of practical life and activity in the 
service of her Lord. Can we possibly conceive of the steady 
improvement of the individual members composing the Church 
without admitting also some corresponding advancement in the 
condition of the entire mystical body—the Church Catholic? 
And can such improvement take place, at all, except as the 
economy of grace is being more fully understood, and all the 
different arrangements for the upbuilding of the Church are 
becoming more clearly apprehended, and employed in ever 
higher and better forms—fully adapted to the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances and current wants of the Church in each successive 
period of her history? Simply to ask these questions is suffi- 
cient to convince us of the absurdity of such a supposition. 
Can the kingdom of God stand still while the whole world 
around is steadily advancing, and while individual members of 
that kingdom itself, also, are constantly growing into the image 
and likeness of their Lord? And, if the Church thas advances, 
can such advancement take place without external means and 
appliances commensurate with the growth and improvement to 
be effected? To see the full force of these questions and their 
importance in connection with the kingdom of God, let us 
briefly look at a few well-established facts in connection with 
some of the other and lower departments of God’s boundless 
dominion, and at the peculiar manner in which progressive im- 
provement is there achieved. 

Take, for instance, the toiling husbandman with his prudent 
use and application of earthly means for the attainment of wished- 
tor earthly ends, as an apt and appropriate illustration of what 
we mean by religious progress, or the spiritual growth of the 
Church, by the wise and skillful adaptation of spiritual means 
for the accomplishment of her own high and holy purposes. 

The farmer, whose calling it is to cultivate the natural soil, 
and to provide us with temporal food, does not always and un- 
der all circumstances employ exactly the same means, or inva- 
riably use the same kind of agricultural implements. As 
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regards outward form and construction, these differ very 
widely, according as they are employed in this or that par- 
ticular connection, although in design and purpose they are 
and ever must remain essentially the same. They are de- 
signed for the thorough culture of the ground, and the rais- 
ing and gathering in of useful crops. When the ground is 
first cleared of its trees and brushwood, and while the huge 
stumps are still standing, the simplest and rudest implements 
of husbandry are naturally employed, and justly so. First of 
all the hardy pioneer applies the pickaxe and grubbing hoe, 
then the rude and elementary shovel-plough, so well adapted to 
work in among the stumps and stones, to cut up and tear out 
the matted roots, and to disintegrate and mellow the virgin soil. 
This sort of cultivation is, under the circumstances, deemed 
satisfactory ; and on this rough and imperfectly prepared soil, 
the confiding squatter scatters his precious seed. No fault 
whatever is found with the honest and hardy tiller of the soil 
for employing these rude and primitive implements. He does 
the very best be can, under the circumstances, and his 
well-meant efforts are justly applauded. His course is, in fact, 
the only one that could have been successfully adopted; and 
both the rudeness of the implements and the imperfect culture 
of the ground are generously overlooked, and his industry and 
skill admired, in the beauty and abundance of the growing 
crops. Thus far the use of these simple and inefficient mearts 
is perfectly right; if afterwards, however, when the ground has 
once been fully cleared of stumps and stones, and when the 
soil is in a comparatively high state of cultivation, genial and 
mild, when, accordingly, the use of improved implements can be 
successfully introduced, and applied with far greater efficiency 
and economy, he should still persist in the use of the primitive 
plough, or even the hoe and the pick-axe, he would be univer- 
sally condemned for his native stupidity and his silly old-fogy- 
ism. Just imagine, for a moment, a farmer of the present 
day, in one of our beautiful valleys and open country, where 
the ground has for years been thoroughly cultivated, where the 
fields are free from stumps and stones, and where the soil is 
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deep, genial, and mild, using the rude implements of fifty or a 
hundred years ago, in preparing his land and putting in his 
seed, and, when the grain is ripe, cutting it with the old-fash- 
ioned sickle, and thrashing it, when gathered into the barn, 
with the unwieldy flail, as in days of yore; why the very 
thought is sufficient to brand the man as utterly demented. 
But, in what respect, is he wiser or better, who, in the Church 
of God, at this advanced stage of the world’s history—this age 
of intelligence and of enlarged Christian experience—would 
employ regularly and without variation the rude and primitive 
methods and means of centuries ago in connection with the 
worship of God? In one sense, indeed, the things of the past, 
or rather the ideas underlying these things, are unchangeable 
—the same now as in the ages past, and the same in the ages 
to come; but, in other important respects, they are by no 
means the same, and should not be the same. As to their main 
design and essential nature, the religious rites and ceremonies 
of God’s people, in all ages and countries, are substantially the 
same, just as the agricultural implements of all ages and coun- 
tries are essentially alike—the improved plough and harrow, 
the drill, the reaper, the thrashing-machine, and the separator 
of to-day, are, in their nature and design, essentially the same 
as the ruder implements of past ages; but their form is more 
neat, their efficiency greater, and their use more rational and 
economic. The everlasting principles, underlying the older 
appliances, come out in ever new and wiser combinations. So 
likewise in the Kingdom of God—the present, outward, histori- 
cal Church of Christ. Whatever is essential in the economy 
of grace remains the same in all ages and countries; whatever 
is merely accidental, continually changes and adapts itself to 
present circumstances. Very beautifully has our Divine Lord 
said: ‘Every scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
is like unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old ”—that is, the truth, es- 
sentially unchangeable, is brought out in an endless variety of 
new forms and combinations, adapted to the ever-varying cir- 
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cumstances of the Church, and effectually meeting all the 
diversified wants of her spiritual children. 

The same holds true in regard to all other departments of 
life, the various industrial, artistic, and mechanical pursuits. 
Are these carried forward in the same style now as they were 
prosecuted centuries ago? Are the implements and agencies 
used at the present day the same as those which five or ten or 
even three centuries ago were deemed sufficient for all practi- 
cal purposes? What wonderful changes are witnessed in this 
particular. What improvements in machinery; and what 
changes in the mode of applying this machinery appear even 
in the course of a few years; and yet the great principles, upon 
which mechanical pursuits were carried forward in the early 
ages, and are still carried forward in some secluded portions of 
the world, at the present day, are precisely the same in sub- 
stance as those which are practised upon by the most enlight- 
ened and advanced nations of modern times. The same remark 
may be made in regard to the higher intellectual pursuits— 
the learned professions. Are the same methods, in all re- 
spects, pursued by professional men now-a-days, that were fol- 
lowed ages ago? Is the professional man of the present day 
—the Artist, the Physician, the Lawyer, the Politician, or the 
Minister of the Gospel, the same in every particular, as were 
those occupying like positions in the days of old? Are the 
text-books which they severally use, and the methods of using 
them of one and the same order precisely as they were in the 
fifteenth century, or even in the eighteenth ? 

If we pass from these to the sphere of education, and inquire 
into the present character of our schools, primary and classical, 
do we not see precisely the same difference between these and 
those of former times? Even the higher institutions of 
learning, which, in the nature of the case, were more perfectly 
organized and received greater attention than those of a lower 
grade, have undergone very great, and, in some instances, radical 
changes. The entire course of intellectual and moral training, 
as connected with these vast establishments, has, in some in- 
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stances, been so completely changed as to make them appear 
wholly different from similar institutions in the past ; sometimes, 
perhaps, these changes were made for the worse ; but generally, 
it is hoped, for the better. Great, indeed, and radical are the 
improvements in this particular field. Do we now use the same 
text-books that were employed half a century ago? or do we 
pursue the same methods precisely in giving instruction or ex- 
ercising discipline in the schools of the present day with those 
that were prevalent in the days of our childhood or youth even ? 
Those of us who only a quarter of a century ago were found 
behind the teacher’s desk, and felt ourselves at home in the 
exercises of the school-room, then, would now experience a 
sense of strangeness, if suddenly called to perform the duties 
of a teacher even in a common country school. Everything 
connected with the school-room, the text-books, and the duties 
of the teacher, has since radically changed; in some cases the 
entire appearance of the school-room has been so altered that 
we would feel ourselves utterly at a loss how to take hold of 
things if called upon unexpectedly to occupy the place of in- 
structors. And shall we, amidst all these changes in the 
sphere of intellectual activity, deem it impossible or at least 
impolitic to admit of changes in the sphere of religion? It is 
true that, here, as in the other case, great caution is required, 
lest we should change for the worse, and thus injure the cause 
which we hoped to benefit. These dangers, however, confront 
us everywhere ; and, in all our efforts to improve the state of 
things around us, we must run the risk of mixing evil with the 
intended good, elements of a deteriorating character with those 
of an elevating, refining, and salutary nature. 

Applying these general principles to the state of the Church 
and her spiritual requirements, do we not see their importance 
in determining the course which we are called to pursue? 
Do we not find, that, while the great principles, underlying all 
the outward arrangements, rites, ceremonies, customs, and 
practical operations of the Church, especially also her forms 
of worship, are and will forever remain the same: yet these 
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external or economic arrangements themselves cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be always the same, without in many ways 
proving themselves wholly unadapted to the present exigencies 
of the Church, and the wants of the world at large. The puerile 
charge of innovation, gotten up in the interest of this or that sel- 
fish scheme, the frequent alarms sounded in reference to changes 
in worship, or the discipline, or the statement of doctrines, 
and the frantic hue and cry made against the friends of progress 
in the Church, these are, one and all of them, among the most 
foolish and absurd things imaginable. Such an outward, me- 
chanical, unyielding system of petrified thought and lifeless 
traditions as deals only in dead men’s bones, and is alarmed at 
every sign of theological life and progress, is perfectly irration- 
al and self-destructive. How, confined to such principles, and 
standing on such a narrow basis, could the Church ever have 
freed itself from the traditional fetters, unnatural trammels, 
and accumulated doctrinal and practical errors of the middle 
ages? How could the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
have shaken off the foreign elements which had incrusted the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Ancient Church to such an ex- 
tent as almost to hide the genuine doctrine of Christ crucified, 
and to subvert the beautiful simplicity and pious usages of primi- 
tive times? And, if the heroic preachers of righteousness in the 
sixteenth century could shake off the accumulated errors of past 
ages, why should not earnest and good men now-a-days be per- 
mitted to improve the condition of the Church, when such im~ 
provement is evidently and loudly called for at their hands? 
Must all such changes and improvements, whether in doctrinal 
statements, theological speculations, prevailing customs and 
ceremonies, or in forms of worship, be thought wrong and in- 
admissible? It cannot be! 

We have seen that in the world of matter, and so in the 
world of mind, also, things are continually changing, and thus 
furnishing presumptive evidence of changes in the Kingdom of 
God; so also in the political world we have the like strong 
evidence in favor of changes in the Church and her economic 
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arrangements. The State is equally as much from God as the 
Church ; and the fundamental laws which govern the State are 
as truly divine and immutable as the laws and ordinances which 
regulate the affairs of the Church of God. But who would 
think of making any particular form of the State, or the laws 
prevailing at any particular period of the world’s history, to 
be forever and immutably fixed and settled, without any further 
possibility of change or improvement? Law, indeed, whether 
civil, social, or ecclesiastical, is, as to its essence, unchangeable ; 
but, as to its outward forms or manifestations, it is continually 
appearing under widely different aspects. Hence the distinc- 
tion between common law and statute law. The one is funda- 
mental and immutable, as grounded in the constitution of the 
world; the other, in its manifold forms, is changeable, free, 
and susceptible of adapting itself to the ever-varying circum- 
stances of human society. The one is invariably the same in 
all climes and all ages of the world; the other is as free as the 
mountain air, constantly appearing in different forms and sub- 
serving widely different purposes, according as these diversified 
forms are required to meet special civil or political necessities. 
Hence the rise of nations is universally characterized by the 
paucity and simplicity of the laws enacted and put in force ; 
afterwards these special enactments are greatly multiplied. 
Look, for example, at our own glorious Republic, and its wise 
and equitable laws. How different are its legislative enact- 
ments, its civil and municipal laws and regulations of the 
present day from what they were in its earliest stages—in its 
formative period! Then a few simple enactments of a special 
kind were found amply sufficient to meet all its current wants, 
and to keep the political machinery in motion. As the popu- 
lation of the country gradually increased, extending itself over 
our vast territory, and causing new settlements to be thus 
formed; and, as in this way, the various mechanical and in- 
dustrial] pursuits were multiplied, the requirements upon the 
legislative body of the nation became wholly different and far 


more numerous. 
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And can we now fail to see the justness of these remarks, 
and their relevancy to the state of the Church under her mani- 
fold changes and widely differing circumstances? Does not 
each particular state of the Church’s growth and development, 
also, demand a corresponding class of duties, and give shape 
and form to all her practical operations? And are not these 
changes in the outward circumstances of the Church continually 
occurring? If in that which is least, in the physical, social, 
and political world, as well as in the sphere of intellect, such 
mighty changes take place, and call for such varied action, 
why may not the same things take place in that which is 
greatest? If in the sphere of nature and of civil society we re- 
cognize these incessant changes, and act accordingly in such a 
way as to meet effectually the ever-recurring and totally 
different wants thence arising, why should we hesitate to do 
the same things in the sphere of religion—in the Kingdom of 
God ? 

The same thing precisely meets us in the family. Here, too, 
we are confronted with certain fundamental principles, which, 
founded on the nature of things, are perpetually and under all 
conceivable circumstances the same. They cannot, in the 
nature of things, be dispensed with, or even modified, so far as 
their nature and essence are concerned; and yet these general 
principles, immutable though they be, are constantly brought 
out under new relations, and in an endless variety of different 
forms, so as to meet all the varied necessities of the family 
circle. And here, again, what wondrous changes have not 
taken place in this particular department of human society! 
The State, in advancing from the rudest and most primitive 
condition of barbarism, or of savage life even, to a state of 
advanced civilization and high social culture, has not exhibited 
greater transmutations than has the family or home circle. 
Our habitations, customs, domestic regulations, furniture, and 
dress, even, have’ all undergone radical changes; so much 
so, indeed, that if our simple-hearted ancestors of only a few 
centuries ago should once more return to the earth, and re- 
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visit their former homes, the scenes of their earthly life, they 
would be utterly confounded and amazed at the wonderful 
changes which in the course of a few hundred years have been 
effected. But is not the family, in all its different phases, as 
closely and as vitally connected with the Church—the family 
of God—as with the State? And if our domestic and civil 
progress or growth is legitimate, and our prevailing social and 
political condition of the present day requires a wholly different 
regime from that of these same spheres of life only a few 
centuries ago, why should we think it strange and repugnant 
to our feelings to admit of the like extensive changes in the 
outward condition of the Church—in her customs, doctrinal 
statements, accepted formularies, and order of worship, gen- 
erally? Why should not the gradual advancement of religious 
knowledge and higher Christian experience call for and employ 
a loftier and more refining ritual, and a purer and better mode 
of adoring the Supreme Being? If the extensive and in some 
respects radical changes in Church architecture, its advance- 
ment from the primitive and unpretentious “ meeting-house,” 
in which our sainted fathers worshiped, to the grand and im- 
posing cathedral, or the highly ornamented gothic structure, 
are now almost universally sanctioned and admired, why should 
we not also have a correspondingly elevated, imposing, and 
soul-stirring Liturgy to give tone and character to the far 
holier inner temple and its blessed worship? Why should we 
make clean and carefully ornament the outside of the sanc- 
tuary, and leave the inner house and its worship bare and 
uninspiring? No satisfactory reason, so far as we know, has 
ever been assigned, or even attempted, for sanctioning the one 
and condemning the other—for regarding the one as legitimate 
and proper, and the other as abnormal—a dangerous and un- 
authorized innovation ! 

The plea has sometimes been advanced that religion differs 
essentially, and as to its very substance, from all other spheres 
of life; that, while these are natural, Christianity is super- 
natural; that, while they belong to the present order of the 
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world, religion belongs essentially to the spiritual and invisible 
world—the world to come; and, that, owing to this essential 
difference in the two classes of things which we have been 
comparing, the comparison itself is illegitimate and inadmissible. 
This plea has some weight in appearance; but not so in fact. 
Is not the natural world as really from God as the super- 
natural? And is there not, then, also a real correspondence 
or parallelism running through the entire length and breadth 
of the two systems? And did not the Redeemer of the world, 
in the use of His inimitable parables, employ and consecrate 
to holy and religious purposes the entire world of Nature and 
of history? And did He not, in this way, also successfully 
demonstrate the possibility of clothing every possible spiritual 
truth in an earthly garb, even as He Himself—the pure and 
blessed Son of God—put on a garment of flesh ? 

We think the case is perfectly clear; but we submit the 
following example, as a full and complete demonstration of the 
essential identity of the two worlds, and the perfect legitimacy 
of using illustrations from the one to set forth the truth em- 
bodied in the other. The earth is essentially the same now as 
it was when it came from the hand of God. Its soil is the 
same: all its varied productions of the present day are the 
same substantially as they were at the beginning, and require 
essentially the same constituent elements for their successful 
growth; and the fundamental principles which underlie the 
several methods of cultivating the ground, in different ages of 
the world, and of growing the fruits of the earth, are also 
essentially the same. If, notwithstanding this sameness of the 
earth and of the principles which govern its culture, we yet 
employ methods, now, entirely different from those which pre- 
vailed centuries ago; why may we not, also, in cultivating 
God's spiritual heritage—the vineyard of the Lord—employ 
different methods in different ages of the world? The end or 
object is substantially the same in both cases. We seek, by 
proper culture, to make the natural ground productive of 
natural or temporal fruits, in the one case, and the spiritual 
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ground, by appropriate spiritual culture, productive of spiritual 
fruits—the fruits of righteousness and of good living—in the 
other case. Do we ever object to the honest and laborious 
cultivators of the natural soil, for employing the complicated 
machinery and efficient agricultural implements of the present 
day, in place of the rude and slovenly implements of a former 
and ruder age? Why then should we deem it a thing incredi- 
ble, that, in the onward march of civilization and Christian 
culture, God should permit His believing children to make some 
advancement, also, in the current mode and greater efficiency 
of cultivating the spiritual field of the world? We may es- 
pecially ask this question in view of what the Redeemer of the 
world Himself has said in reference to the relation of the two 
worlds to each other: “So is the Kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground; and should sleep, and 
rise night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, 
he knoweth not how: for the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” 

What we contend for, then, is steady, normal, continued 
growth and advancement in the Church of Christ, bringing 
about ever clearer views of divine truth, and greater sim- 
plicity, beauty, and fervor of devotion ; and these again must 
continually appear in fuller and more exact doctrinal state- 
ments, and in a higher order of worship, as well as a practical 
life and conduct more fully imbued with the spirit of Christ. 

Any course of procedure, which practically ignores such 
living progress, is plainly suicidal, and must of necessity end 
in the ruin of the Church. And such an unprogressive course 
is just as foolish in itself as it is fatal in its consequences to 
the Kingdom of God. As well might we object to proper 
progress in the arts and sciences, or to any changes in the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to the ordinary mechanical 
and industrial pursuits of life. If we are to stop short, just 
now, in any one of these departments of knowledge or of 
practical every-day life; why not contend that a stop ought to 
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have been put to them in the ages past; why not six, or even 
sixty centuries ago? Why not insist that one branch, at least, 
of natural science attained its perfection in the naming of the 
animals by Adam; another in the planting of the Garden of 
Eden; a third in the cursory notice taken of the sun, and 
moon, and stars, as they rose successively over the smiling 
earth and spreading seas? Why not insist, that, in the sphere 
of the Fine Arts, men should have stopped short in the very 
first ages? In the sphere of music, for instance, with the 
famous exploits of the accomplished Jubal—“ the father of 
all such as handle the harp and the organ?”” Why not de- 
clare Poetry and Song to have reached their consummation in 
the memorable distich of Lamech{ Or Sculpture to have 
attained its acme, and perfected itself in the rude and primi- 
tive carvings of the antediluvians? Why not pronounce 
Architecture completed, copy-righted, and permanently crys- 
tallized in the building of the tower of Babel, or in the fragile 
lake-houses and rock-dens of the pre-historic period and its 
naked savages, or in the rude tent of the roving Bedouin? 
There is no reason in the world for stopping short suddenly 
either now or at any future time, rather than at any one period 
in the history of the distant past. And so in the sphere of 
religion. Why not stop with the simple offerings of Abel and 
Cain, or the sublime prophecy of Balaam, or the setting up of 
the “tabernacle” in the wilderness? Simply, we answer, be- 
cause the Church of God is a living, active, growing organism, 
and the religion of the Holy One a living and progressive 
religion. The Church of Christ, also, must advance perpetually 
in her united capacity, as well as in her individual members, 
viewed even in the light of the famous mathematical axiom, 
that ‘‘ the whole is equal to the sum of its parts.” In regard 
to the whole body of Christians, as well as in regard to any 
one of them separately taken, it is strictly true, that “the 
path of the just is as the shining light, that sbineth more and 
more until the perfect day.” So in reference to her doctrines 
and her worship. The intellectual apprehension of the one, 
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and the fervor, sublimity, and elevating character of the 
other, should steadily advance, until, in the beautiful temple 
“not made with hands,”’ the believing and consummated wor- 
shiper stands morally “ perfect and complete, wanting nothing.” 
The fundamental principles of religion—the ground truths— 
have, indeed, always been the same, and always will be the 
same essentially ; but the very same thing may also be said of 
the principles of Science, of Art, of Philosophy, and even of 
the ordinary and every-day occupations of life. There is, in 
this respect, as Solomon beautifully says, literally ‘‘ nothing 
new under the sun’’—nothing new, that is, so far as principles 
are concerned; only new and ever-varying combinations of 
what has always been at hand—laid up in the great store-house 
of Nature. 

What we have now said of doctrine and worship applies, 
also, with equal force to ecclesiastical order and discipline, or 
Church government. Neither the one nor the other of the 
various and somewhat conflicting forms of Church order, cur- 
rent at present, can claim absolute and sole right to recogni- 
tion. The*great diversity which we observe in the prevailing 
schemes of Church government, must convince any one, who 
has power to think, that the whole truth lies neither in the one 
nor the other of these different schemes exclusively—especially 
not in any of the extremes. Where, exactly, in the interme- 
diate territory, the true and normal platform—the beau-ideal 
of Church Polity—shall be located, it is hard to say; but, we 
think, there can be no question as to the great improvements 
and extensive changes which will have to be effected on this 
checkered territory before the final consummation of the King- 
dom of Ged in the world. As this question, however, does 
not properly come within the province of our present discus- 
sion, we shall not pursue this line of remark any further. 
What we designed showing by these casual remarks, is, that 
the general idea of progress runs through every department of 
theological and ecclesiastical science and discussion; and that it 
will be necessary for the Church of the future to bring all 
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these earnest questions under careful review. How else can 
the much-desired union of Churches ever take place? How 
can we ever hope to see such union effected, except there be 
very material concessions made on the part of the several de- 
nominations in this matter of Ecclesiastical Polity ? 

We must therefore, insist on continual progress in the 
Church of Christ, as both necessary and legitimate. The rich 
mines and hidden treasures of the Divine Word must be care- 
fully explored, and brought out in ever clearer light and 
greater power; the deep “mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Heaven” must be more fully apprehended and accurately for- 
mulated; the divine-human Person of Christ must be more 
lovingly brought into the fore-ground of all our theological 
speculations; the Church, the mystical body of Christ, must 
be made to rise upon the soul of the believer in ever brighter 
glory; the Holy Sacraments, the divinely ordained means of 
grace, must be more fully studied, explained, and appreciated ; 
the overwhelmingly solemn and profound mysteries connected 
with the “last things,” death, judgment, and the state of the 
departed, must be unraveled; and the blessed services of the 
sanctuary must be elevated, beautified, and rendered more 
hearty and fervent, in the use of better, loftier, and more ap- 
propriate forms of devotion—of public worship! 
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Art. III.-SOME REMARKS UPON THE APOSTOLIC 
COMMISSION. 





BY REV. E. E. HIGBEE. 





“And Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, All power is given to me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matthew 
xxviii. 18, 19. 





THE challenge which Christianity makes to the world, is es- 
sentially the same now as when Christ first commissioned His 
apostles. Although the world may have changed, and the 
possibilities lodged in the constitution of our human life may 
have been more largely brought out in the process of history, 
and although men generally may more clearly apprehend now, 
than ever before, what is involved in the heavenly and earthly; 
yet the risen Christ holds the same central significance and 
authority in the whole sphere of our spiritual and earthly 
existence, and continues to be the source and substance of the 
commission under which alone the Church now, as at the be- 
ginning, challenges the attention of mankind. And so also, 
as we shall see, there is the same fundamental necessity, now 
as ever, to bring mankind into discipleship—to bring them into 
the obedience of faith—to baptize them into the presence and 
power of the full revelation of God which challenges them in 
the person of Christ, that thus they may complete the mean- 
ing of their own existence, and not fall back overwhelmed with 
the sense of mighty struggles ending at last only in absolute 
failure. The words of St. Paul to the Colossians contain an 
imperishable truth, applicable to all ages, “In him all the 
fullness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily, and ye are complete 
in him, who (seeing that he is) is the head of all principality 
and power.” —Uol. ii. 9, 10. 

In trying to present the claims of religion in its highest and 
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absolute form as it meets us in Christianity, we might begin 
with the specific self-revelation of God which is made to con- 
front our spiritual being, and show how this revelation, entering 
history at the start as the Word of God, reaches at last its 
consummation in the person of Christ, the Word made flesh, 
and perpetuates its presence in history through the Spirit in 
the Church unto the end, and demands, therefore, with full 
authority the assent of our life in so far as the idea of religion 
is a necessary factor of its moral organism. We prefer, how- 
ever, in accordance with the practical interests we have now 
in view, to commence with man himself, as he is in the world, 
and see how the very constitution of his life looks forward 
necessarily according to its idea, to such a mystery—such an 
inflow of life from above—and that, unless he put it away from 
him, and suppress its light, and judge himself unworthy of 
everlasting life, that is, shut out of view the very highest pos- 
sibility of his own moral being, he must recognize its claims, 
and come to know in proper obedience its significance and 
power, and find the true content of his own being. St. Paul 
clearly implies a truth of this kind in the declaration * If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost: in whom the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believed 
not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them.’’—2 Cor. iv. 8, 4. The 
eye of the spirit is made originally with capacity to open and 
receive the inflowing light of the divine Word, and is only 
kept from this by being blinded by the god of this world. 

In both methods, above referred to, the obedience is alike; 
but we wish to emphasize its freedom rather than its necessity, 
and see the claims of Christianity as entering into the deepest 
inner world of character, rather than as coming from without. 
We pursue this course also, because while men seem to be will- 
ing to recognize the claims of moral ideas, as these meet them 
in the organism of. the State, in law and politics, in art and 
philosophy, and would not be accused of neglect here, nor fear 
the charge of servitude in striving to complete their lives so 
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far as possible in these spheres, as the capitols, and court- 
houses, and schools of the land attest; yet, when the idea of 
religion, more fundamental and comprehensive than all others, 
meets them in its very substance and full realization in the 
Kingdom of God among men, they are prone to set aside its 
claims as not essential to the completion of humanity here, 
however necessary for some vague and visionary condition of 
life beyond the grave. Christianity becomes a sort of append- 
age—an ornament of civilization, and something quite apart 
from the practical or theoretical pursuits of men. This is 
what St. Paul styles a return to the rudiments of this world, 
in place of a will and intelligence illumined by Him in whom 
are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. We 
begin with man also, because this age is predominantly humani- 
tarian; and this is a sublime truth or a gross heresy, just as 
our life is made to seek its fulness of meaning either in the 
Kingdom of God, or in the sphere of mere worldly ends and 
resources. 

All are willing to acknowledge that man is firmly rooted in 
nature—that there is a large fund of material at hand wrought 
up in some way into the mould of his body—forces coming 
from behind his own active consciousness, and in which his life 
at the start is imbedded. Although it may be difficult to de- 
termine these forces which are busy constructing the body as 
by a phantasy, (a plastic soul activity), already indwelling and 
at work, yet the fact cannot be denied. This all can recognize 
at once in the difference of sex, the peculiarities of family, of 
nation, of race, and of temperaments in which the individual 
is bound. The whole individual physical existence stands in 
the bosom of such general forces necessarily. Just as there 
are forces of this character coming from behind each individual 
conscious existence on the physical side, so also the same truth 
meets us on the spirit-side. There is a spiritual world—spir- 
itual forces, coming down from above, coming into the spirit 
from behind its conscious activity, constituting a spiritual birth- 
right—a spiritual fund, opening up possibilities which reach 
out into the whole field of man’s moral culture. 
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“Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.”— Wordeworth. 


It is not our purpose to discuss these spiritual plasticities, 
inworking ideas from above, and show how they come to an 
utterance within us—high instincts, breathing inspiration 


«“* *® # before which our mora! Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised.” 


What we wish to call attention to is just this, that every 
person is confronted with this general life problem, viz., to 
carry this whole natural base, this whole birth-right of forces, 
physical and metaphysical, up into the reality of freedom, to 
assimilate the whole, so to speak, and cause it to enter by the 
determination of his will and intelligence into the mould of 
character, and thus become the organ and medium of his own 
rational existence. What is required now for the solution of 
this moral problem challenging every man is strength in the 
will to realize in act amidst all the varying circumstances and 
relations of life, and light in the intellect to see at all times, 
the highest good. In other words, there must be power for 
each man to make the actual of his own being become one with the 
idea of the same as in the Divine mind, so that the “thou shalt,” 
which comes with absolute authority, may be forever met with 
the loving response I will and I do. What is required still 
further, as necessarily involved in this, is, that not only the in- 
dividual will should have this power, but that the whole order 
of society, the collective will as this meets us in the family, 
the state, the nation, in fine as it meets us in all the organisms 
of history, should do the same, so that the idea of humanity, 
and its actualization in history may be one; that history may 
image forth in its own glory—the glory of God. 

This problem, we repeat, confronting every man, is the 
problem whose solution underlies the whole movement of his- 
tory, but it is forever unsolved, and must remain so, unless the 
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Word of God in whose original energy the whole order came 
forth, and in the presence and power of which it can only stand, 
becomes for us and in us spirit and life. The whole economy 
of the world in which we are reaches no completion without 
this, but ends in inevitable failure. It struggles towards it, 
reaches out after it, as though just this was the aim and law 
of its evolution, the very heritage of man its crown. It falls 
back, but only to enter again upon the restless effort, moving 
on in worlds unrealized. It gropes through darkness as by the 
force of a light still shining and which cannot be suppressed ; 
and the sublime declaration of faith is as the rejoicing welcome 
of a radiant morning long desired and yearned for: ‘ We 
know that the Son of God is come, and we are in Him that is 
true, even in His Son, Jesus Christ. This is the true God and 
eternal life.” 

Take, for example, the general idea of right, which under- 
lies our moral being. It is a birth-right of the spirit. It 
asserts its presence of necessity in every moral judgment. It 
has given birth to all those customs and habits which meet us 
in the.common law. It has inspired, as with divine breath, a 
Lycurgus, a Solon, and others. In its continuous application 
to given cases it has formed and is now forming a body of 
statute law. It has entered into the whole movement of his- 
tory, and confronts us with the reality of jurisprudence. The 
power of self-vindication involved in it has also awakened from 
its slumber, and armed magistracy with its penalties from fines 
through jails and prisons to the gallows. In itself universal 
and immutable, it has, however, found but a poor, broken, 
fragmentary actualization in our individual or collective life. 
It looks towards full actualization in will, but in vain among 
men. There is not power to bring it to pass in its fullness. 
Who has ever in his life at all times married the eternal idea of 
right with individual act, so that the twain have become one 
flesh? Who has incarnated in his life the eternal idea, so that 
the one is glorified in the other? What will has been filled 
with its inspiring presence so as to be strong and steadfast? 
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What intelligence has been able to see the good involved in 
every occasion, with an ability of prompt and precise applica- 
tion to bring it into reality? Who has risen so high above self, 
so mastered the mere impulses and appetencies of nature, the 
prejudiced maxims of a disorganized society, the wider yet 
relative duties of profession or nationality, as ever to dwell in 
the serene, untroubled vision of the absolute idea of right itself, 
and to have all power in this sphere to bring it to utterance— 
to will it everywhere and at all times with full freedom, whether 
the struggles of the wilderness, the agony of the garden, or 
the passion of the cross stand in his pathway—to subordinate 
at once all earthly and spiritual power, meeting in the will,. to 
do it homage—to restore the perfect image of its beauty shat- 
tered among men, while the Father, midst the glory of such 
transfiguration of human life, declares “Thou art my Son in 
whom I am well pleased’’ ? 

‘l'o ask such questions as these is to answer them. Humanity 
struggles here in vain; and yet the very struggle shows its 
high moral worth and dignity, as though the human spirit had 
power to see from afar the glory it cannot reach, as though 
while far inland it yet had “sight of that immortal sea, and 
could hear its mighty waters rolling evermore.’”’— Wordsworth. 

All power, and just here in one aspect is the challenge of 
Christianity to the world; all power, not simply to arm the 
idea of right with its awful might of self-vindication, and hurl 
sinful mankind beneath its terrible penalty, but all power to 
actualize the idea in fallen human life and history, first in His 
own person, and then in us through the inbreathing of His 
Spirit, unselfing the will and intelligence, and making us free 
in Himself who is truth—all power also to breathe into customs 
and statutes and the whole body of jurisprudence an inspira- 
tion of strength, and purity, and dignity, and love, such as can 
come from no other source, for” He is the creative source and 
sustaining substance of the idea itself; all power here is given 
to Christ, the sinless one; therefore go forth into the desert of 
the world, amidst its shadowy, fragmentary approximations to 
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right, and herald this glorious reality which glorified the wil- 
derness and the garden and Calvary, and disciple the nations, 
baptizing them into the presence and power of such revelation 
of spirit and life for and among men, until righteousness shall 
fill the earth and cover the seas. 

The power of this perfect righteousness in Christ, rests not 
in this, that He has made a clearer representation of the ethical 
idea, but in the fact of a sinless personality, in which the will 
of God is realized in act—a personal revelation of God among 
men, ‘This gives to the righteousness of Christ a universal and 
eternal significance. It is itself a revelation. It is, in the 
ethical sphere, the brightness of the Father’s glory streaming in 
upon the world. What in fact are the new heavens and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness but our humanity fully 
open to the inflow of the life of Jesus? “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. Old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.” —2 Cor. v. 17. 


Again, take another factor of the moral process, entering of 
necessity into every development of mora! life, the so-called 
social principle, the mutual complementing of personalities in 
the organism of humanity. This of course lies behind all in- 
dividual existence, preceding reflection and volition. The idea 
of the whole underlies all the relations of its constituent parts. 
This principle asserts itself universally wherever man meets his 
fellow-man. It utters itself in the spontaneous salutation, in 
the disposition to please, in the instinctive desire of recogni- 
tion from others, in benevolence and gratitude, in love and 
wrath. It underlies the family, the neighborhood, the munici- 
pality, the State, the arts, and sciences and language. The 
idea seems to have infinite sweep. It reaches out toward a full 
integration of our human life, where all shall come to see and 
realize that they are bound together in a perpetual friendship, 
where being flows into being, and each and all mutually com- 
plement one another. It has inspired a thousand Utopian 
dreams, and been the source of many bloody revolutions. It 
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is now agitating modern civilization with a force which is com- 
ing to be felt more and more. 

Here again the glorious idea fails to find anything more than 
a poor fragmentary utterance in our human life. We cannot 
here enter into detail. Enoagh if we so present the course of 
thought that the reader may carry it out. 

Who has ever at all times in his life not lived unto himself? 
Who has risen up from family and town and country and na- 
tionality to such all-embracing love of humanity as to be will- 
ing to bear its awful burden of misery and woe to deliver it 
and perfect it? Who has, when forsaken of all, and driven to 
lonely mountains, and persecuted and stoned from the commu- 
nion of the Synagogue, yet wept tears of love ineffable over 
the coming desolation, and when betrayed with a kiss and 
spurned of mankind and-nailed to a cross, yet poured out the 
yearning prayer, “‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do”? Who has ever been able to give himself up 
for man? (Philippians ii. 4-7.) What feeble, broken love, 
what fragmentary family life, what envy of neighborhoods, 
what jealousy of municipalities, what animosity of States, what 
war of nations, mark the whole pathway of our life! 

Here, as before, the moral economy demands for that com- 
pletion toward which it is made to look a spirit and life breathed 
into humanity from the living Word of God. There must be 
a power to bind men together freely in the life of each other 
and of God, not possibly gained from earth—a community of 
being where, in St. Paul’s sublime words, “there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 

All power, and this is the claim and challenge of Christiani- 
ty—all power to bind men together in friendship and spiritual 
interchange of being, perfect and ever enduring—all power, 
not simply to kindle divine wrath against the wrongs of social 
life, the pride and envy and ignorance and contention of man- 
kind, but power to carry from the hills of Bethlehem, with an 
ever widening crescendo, over the broad earth the melody of 
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heaven, “ peace on earth, good-will towards men;”’ all power 
is given to Jesus, go ye therefore, and among the dissevered 
nations herald the glorious mystery, baptizing them into the 
presence and power of that communion and fellowship which 
He brought down to earth, and which closed, as with a breath 
of celestial love, His intercessory prayer, “I in them and Thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

What has thus far been said of the moral economy in which 
the idea of the good is inwrought, working in us toward an ac- 
tualization quite impossible without the incoming of that living 
Word of God in whom the whole order stands from the begin- 
ning, is in itself sufficient to show that our human life must 
feel the need of this, and is in some way capacitated for it. 
Indeed the idea of God, of revelation, of religion is at work in 
our life from the very start, as the most fundamental and com- 
prehensive birth-right of the Spirit.* No survey of the history 
of man can exclude this from view. We see everywhere a 
sense of the divine, a feeling of something required from above. 
More than this, we find the feelingso powerful and universal 
as to inspire the imagination to the construction of religious 
myths, and to the peopling of earth and air and seas with dei- 
ties innumerable. It seems as though humanity must join to 
itself a supernatural world to satisfy its own wants and com- 
plete itself. It hungers and thirsts for an unseen and eternal 
world, and the very hunger and thirst bring up through the 
phantasy a visionary, unreal spiritual world, which proves in 
the end, however, to be but a mockery of satisfaction, like a 
dream. The idea of religion thus originally working into our 
life looks forward, the more deeply we examine it, to a real 
objective union of our whole life and being with God,—a reve- 
lation of life from heaven in which our life may find completion 
and rest. 


* “Tt porro firmissimum hoc afferri videtur, cur Deos esse credamus, quod nulla 
gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam sit immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum 
opinio. * * * N-e vero id collocatio hominum aut consensus efficit: non insti- 
tutis opinio est confirmata, non legibus. Omnis autem in re consensio omnium 
gentium lex nature putanda es‘.” Cicero Tusc. Disp. i. 30. 
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The religion of nature has a law and movement which seem 
to hold within view an end which it cannot attain. Myths are 
not wholly irrational or capricious. Commencing with the 
merely physical they rise higher and higher till they reach the 
spiritual in man. From the impersonal East to the personal 
West there is a progress. In the Greek poetry and sculpture 
a double effort shows itself, to deify the human, and to incar- 
nate the divine. In the Scandinavian fable, out of the chaos 
of a burning universe arises a new world, and a palace more 
resplendent than the sun, where are joys and pleasures forever- 
more. The myths all look and move in a certain definite 
direction, and have definite contents, as though the idea of reli- 
gion ruled the phantasy with an objective force, guiding it in 
its activity. But myth is not reality; and man strives in vain 
to reach the reality of which the myth is but a dissolving dream. 
He seeks it and cannot quench his aspirations for it. He strug- 
gles up towards it and falls back again entangled and ensnared 
with self and the world. Tle passes not into the heaven. (‘0 
ydixsos odpavos 0} zor dujatog adztd”’ Pindar). Just here 
as in a focus, concentre the weaknesses and disorganizations of 
our whole life. Here the very light within us seems to verge 
on darkness. ‘ Wretched is he,” says the poet Empedocles, 
“whom dark thought concerning the gods perplexes.’’ Man 
is forced to feel in the way of utter helplessness at last and 
never-ending want, that the Divine must come to guide him. 

We see, just in proportion as we have eyes to see, that our 
whole moral being demands the idea of religion, and that this 
idea, as it works in upon us, finds no power of actualization. 
We see that we have no power to join our life truly and freely 
with the powers of the unseen and eternal world, and that the 
struggle is helpless, —an endless endeavor and an endless failure. 
There is no power to unite and hold together the two worlds, 
although there is a dim sense that they belong together origi- 
nally. ‘One is the race of men, and one is the race of gods, 
and from one mother we both draw our breath,” sings the reli- 
gious Pindar. 
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There is no power indeed to hold together the physical and 
spiritual as united already at the start in our individual exist- 
ence. The dust returns to dust, and our life ends here ina 
full dissolution of soul and body, a mystery and terror over- 
whelming to thought. This terror is borne in upon us with 
ten-fold power when we realize that the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one, that there are hierarchies of evil in heavenly 
places, powers and principalities and dominions, and that the 
very glory of the world after which we are striving comes in 
the end to be but the religious capacity of the human spirit 
filled net by the heavenly but by the infernal,—a man of sin 
and not a man of God,—a hell and not a heaven,—an everlast- 
ing bondage, and not eternal freedom. 

Now all power, and this is the sublime challenge of Chris- 
tianity, is given to Christ to bring into our life the powers of 
the world to come ; to join the two worlds together ; to reveal 
the Father among men; to unveil the supernatural by opening 
up to the eye of faith the absolute life and light of God center- 
ing in and flowing forth from Himself as the “ brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of His person;” to 
breathe His Spirit into man, and carry our life, as made to be 
in Him everlasting, through sin and death and hades into the 
full glory of the heavenly ; to actualize the idea of religion first 
in the mystery of His own person, the Word made flesh, the 
very substance of the idea itself, and then in us by the indwell- 
ing of His quickening Spirit whereby we are in Him and He in 
us, so that our mortality shall put on immortality and our 
corruptible shall put on incorruptibility ;—all power in this 
sphere is given to Christ; go ye, therefore, and herald the 
glorious mystery among the nations, baptizing them into the 
presence and power of His new-creating kingdom, that they 
may have a hope full of life and immortality. 

To be in Christ is righteousness,—the perfection of self,— 
the sphere of life and light in which the genius of each and 
all can alone come to any full consciousness of its meaning 
and aim. Here the divine purpose,—the most fundamental 
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work assigned us, is reached. ‘ This is the work of God,” be- 
fore which all others are at once subordinate, “ that ye believe 
on Him whom the Father hath sent.”” How can any other aim 
of life for a moment stand in the place of this? This is the 
most original, principial, right and duty of personality. 

To be in Christ is the ultimate of social completeness. He 
is all and in all, and if members of Him we are members one of 
another. “ lin them and Thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.” Where is there an integration that can pass 
beyond this? To be in Christ is the highest good. He is the 
absolute good. To be in Christ is to have the will free by its 
being brought there into union with the ground will, the source 
of all life and law. God wills Himself—“ If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.”” ‘I am the trath.” 
To be in Christ is the very substance of religion, beyond which 
there can be no other revelation. In Him the whole world of 
the supernatural has its source and substance, and faith in 
Him is at once union with the eternal,—the eye of the Spirit 
opened to the life and light which stream forth from Him, the 
absolute fountain. ‘No one hath seen God at any time. The 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.” The mystery of authority and power be- 
hind the Commission involves all this—ALL power is given to 
Me, as the very presence of Jehovah among men, as God mani- 
fested, as the very life itself which is the light of men; go 
therefore, that is, go filled with the sense of such overwhelming 
centralness and universalness of power, of such full self-eviden- 
cing of truth and grace, and disciple the nations. 

We eannot forbear quoting here a hymn, selected by the 
Hymn Committee of our Church, which, with a poetic beauty 
only equalled by its profound grasp of the Gospel, brings into 
view the thought which we have been trying to express. 


“ Eternal Word! God’s true and only Son, 
Maker, and Lord, and Heir, and Judge of all ; 
First-born of every creature; Holy One! 
We praise Thy Name, and on Thy Name we call. 
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“ Jehovah dwells from everlasting years 
In silence and in solitude concealed ; 

And yet from everlasting He appears 
In Thee to all His universe revealed. 


“ And life and love and truth and joy and might, 
And all the creature lieth incomplete, 
Some darkness lingering in their purest light— 
Only in Thee doth all their fullness meet. 


“ True Son of Ged, our sonship is in Thee ; 
True Light of God, our wisdom too Thou art; 
O Lamb from earth’s foundation slain for me, 
Thou bringest life and peace into my heart. 


“ Ever in Thee the Father is revealed, 
Ever in Thee all things are reconciled, 
Ever in Thee our sins and wounds are healed ;— 
Glory to Thee, the Pure and Undefiled.” 


It is our conviction that the present age especially needs 
such a presentation of Christianity as the Apostolic Commis- 
sion, now under consideration, certainly involves, where every 
thing is made to centre in Christ as the very fullness of the 
Divine revealed among men. All power is given to ME; go 
therefore, as with the very presence and power of the absolute 
God, and baptize the nations into this mystery, which involves 
the whole revelation of the triune God; the ever essential ob- 
ject of faith, without which all else in the sphere of religion will 
prove to be but darkness. We do not mean that doctrinal 
theology should be neglected, but properly focalized. We do 
not mean that confessional standards should not be properly 
estimated as partial images of the fullness of truth; but we 
mean that, before all else, faith in Christ as involving the only 
true conjunction of our life with the life of God, as the setting 
of our spirit fundamentally into the life and light of the heaven- 
ly and thus making possible the full completion of what is in- 
volved in our humanity, should be proclaimed as the work, the 
all essential work demanded of God. 
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The ministry should feel that their authority rests not in the 
confessional or denominational formulas which they may and 
should properly revere, nor in the organization simply within 
whose special limits they stand, but as did Moses, only with a 
higher warrant, the ministry should know and realize that the 
I AM, the absolute God, the one who hath all life and truth 
in Himself, all power in heaven and earth, hath given the com- 
mission with the breath of the Holy Ghost to perpetuate it 
among men unto the end. Faith here, thus centered upon its 
object, the very orb of Light which challenges and makes pos- 
sible its activity, gives serenity in the midst of the necessary 
conflicts through which the now divided Church is called to 
struggle. It inspires the hope that a deeper apprehension of 
Christ, a profounder grasp of the mystery of His person, will 
in time give the necessary mastery of the new and solemn prob- 
lems which confront the religious world with such powerful 
calls upon it for solution. It will serve to give to this age, as 
to the early age of martyrs, a firm conviction that in the crisis 
there shall be a reconciling advent of Christ; not however an 
abrupt and magical descent, which would be but an external 
sign-giving at the most, but an advent of Christ to the inner 
consciousness of the Church, an unfolding of His fullness in the 
apprehension of faith in such form as shall conserve the results 
of history, (though the fashion of it may pass away) and carry 
tke vast resources of modern culture and science into a free, not 
servile obedience. Certainly the only alternatives are not in- 
fidelity on the one hand, and papal infallibility on the other. 

Such faith, (and it is strange that it should be sneered at as 
Christocentric nonsense, and as a denial of the atonement, 
when Christ everywhere makes Himself the very centre of all 
revelation, the only possible revelation of the Father, and send- 
er of the Spirit: “ I am the truth,” ‘I am the bread of life,” 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life,” ‘* He that believeth in 
me hath everlasting life,’ ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us full of grace and truth’’ and so on from Gene- 
sis to the end—Christ 7s the Word of God): such faith, we con 
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tinue, organizes at once the method of presenting the Gospel, 
just as the Sun may be said to organize the orbits of the planets. 
Its architectonic power underlies the Creed, arranges the canon 
of Scripture, and gives such rhythmical order to the Church 
year, which moves from the Nativity into the Epiphany, which 
in one aspect consummates itself in the transfiguration, an un- 
folding from within of a glory which transfuses and transfigures 
the whole outward, and which, in another aspect, moves onward 
into the conflict with surrounding darkness until it bursts forth 
again in the hallowed Easter, and then again in the reproduc- 
tive fruit-bearing of Pentecost, and then again onward until the 
mystical body shall be glorified, and the Church show herself 
a bride adorned for the Bridegroom. 

It systematizes and centralizes the whole compass of religious 
thought. It spreads an illuminating glory over the whole re- 
cord of Scripture, because here the eye of the Spirit is open to 
the Word of God, which Word is forever the Logos, who was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. “They (the Scriptures) are 
they that testify of me; ”’ and by coming to Him their testimony 
unfolds itself, as mountains and hills and plains come out into 
form beneath the rising sun. It gives mouth and wisdom 
amidst adversaries. It brings in a new inspiring life into the 
will, and this streams in with enkindling warmth upon the in- 
telligence, until the good and the true are married in the soul. 
“Add to your faith, virtue, and to virtue knowledge,’’—an 
order which cannot be reversed or severed without the loss in 
fact of the whole series. No one can grasp the records of Scrip- 
ture aright from any other point of view. They are unintelli- 
gible except as seen in their own light, and that light is the 
Sun of righteousness. Heaven and earth flow together in His 
presence. Amidst His miracles He stands Himself the central 
glory, and they are but the flowings forth of the power and 
virtue which are in Him. They constitute the awra—the at- 
mosphere of His glory. Without Him, the miracle is itself an 
unsolved enigma, a magic overthrow of all that is rational and 
moral. What think ye of Christ? is the question of all ques- 

16 
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tions. The Commission is itself an answer. All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth; therefore go ye;—herald the 
mystery till all creatures shall ‘ fall down before Him that is 
seated on the throne, and worship Him that liveth forever and 
ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power: for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy oes they are and 
were created.” 





Art. IV.—CHRIST’S SELF-REVELATION. 


Tue Christian Creed starts in the confession of Peter, Thou 
art the Uhrist, the Son of the living God, in reference to which 
our Saviour declared, “‘ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And I say unto 


thee, Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Around 
this as its centre the Apostles’ Creed organized itself, which 
has become the creed of all ages. 

We propose in the present article to notice somewhat the 
manner in which Christ revealed Himself so as to draw out this 
response of faith. ‘The subject is interesting and important, 
because the manner in which He revealed Himself to His first 
disciples and they apprehended Him by faith, is essentially the 
same as that in which He reveals Himself and is apprehend- 
ed in every age. 

There is no reason to suppose, so far as we can gather from the 
Scriptures, that a knowledge of our Saviour’s extraordinary 
conception and birth had anything to do in leading the disciples 
to recognize Him as the Son of God. It is probable that during 
a portion of His earthly ministry, if not the whole of it (some 
commentators think until after His resurrection), this fact was 
not known to them. It was known, of course, to the Virgin 
Mary, and was revealed to Joseph ina dream. Elizabeth, the 
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mother of John the Baptist, whom Mary visited after the holy 
conception, must have received some information in regard to 
it, but beyond an inner circle composed of but few it was con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the world. It was shielded from 
such knowledge indeed by Mary’s marriage to Joseph, who 
was commonly reputed to be the father of our Saviour. 

The reason of this, doubtless, is to be found in the fact that 
the mystery of His holy conception could be understood and re- 
ceived only after men had come to apprehend Him as the Son 
of God, and Saviour of the world, and such faith could be 
awakened only when He began to reveal Himself in His minis- 
try. When Philip was called to be His disciple he speaks of 
Him as “ Him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” John i. 45. So 
the Jews spake of Him also as theson of Joseph: “Is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” — 
John vi. 42. ‘*The mystery of the supernatural conception 
was a pearl not to be thrown before the multitude who would 
have misunderstood and abused it.” (Dr. Schaff in Lange’s 
Commentary). 

We may perhaps go further and say that even in the case of 
Mary herself, it was not this supernatural conception which led 
her to the knowledge of Christ as the Son of God, and her Sa- 
viour, but the knowledge of the latter by faith which led her to 
comprehend the true significance of the former. For such a 
supernatural conception might be thought of as an ordinary 
miracle, and the fruit of it a child miraculously brought into 
the world, but there is an infinite difference between a human 
person thus miraculously born into the world and the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. Mary doubtless at first regarded her 
son as in some sense a divine child, but she too could only rise 
to the apprehension of Him as the Son of God when He re- 
vealed Himself to her faith. Perhaps as the years after His 
birth went by without any outward signs of His supernatural 
character, she may have found it difficult to make any special 
account of His wonderful birth. Something of this may be 
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inferred from the reminder which He addressed to her when 
she sought Him in the temple. ‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and Ihave sought thee sor- 
rowing. And Hesaid unto them, How is it that ye sought me, 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business ?” 

The wonderful epiphanies connected with His birth, the ap- 
pearance of the angel-choir to the shepherds, the star that 
appeared to the Magi, and the prophecies of Simeon and Anna, 
all had helped to support her faith. But thirty years passed 
by before He entered upon His ministry, and the impression 
produced by these events must have well-nigh faded away from 
the recollection of men, and even in the case of Mary they were 
recollections treasured up and pondered in her heart, but to be 
explained and illumined by the light that was to shine forth 
from His person. 

We may say, then, that the faith of the disciples in Christ 
did not come in the way of an intellectual conclusion drawn 
from the fact of His supernatural conception and birth. 

In following the Scripture narrative we shall not stop to in- 
quire at length how John the Baptist came to know Christ. 
There was a preparation in him as the son of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, being filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb, for the special revelation to which he refers in John i. 
83. He enjoyed the highest degree of Old Testament inspira- 
tion, he was more than a prophet, but he was not among those 
who stood in the new dispensation. He believed from the Old 
Testament stand-point, and was dependent to the last on a more 
external revelation and testimony, as compared with believers 
in the kingdom of grace. 

It was his mission to proclaim the presence of Christ. He 
did this to the Jews (John i. 19 et seg.), but without any favor- 
able result. Healso pointed out Christ to his own disciples as 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
(John i. 29). Upon this proclamation, two of his disciples, 
John and Andrew, followed Christ to His place of abode, and in 
this first meeting with Him they became His followers. John 
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the Baptist pointed them to Him as the Lamb of God, and was 
thus the means of bringing them into the immediate presence 
of the Saviour. What passed in that interview (John i. 39) we 
know not, but we may infer that our Saviour’s presence and 
instruction won them to become His disciples. It seems to 
have been a memorable day for St. John, one of the three memo- 
rable days of his life, as he refers to them in the latter portion 
of the first chapter of his gospel. Andrew found and brought 
his brother Simon to Jesus, who gave him a new name, Cephas, 
or Peter, andat once secured him as one of His followers. Then 
St. John records the calling of Philip, who seems to have been 
ready at once to respond to the call, follow me. He findeth 
Nathanael, who was won over from his doubt as to anything 
good coming out of Nazareth to faith in Christ, by the Saviour’s 
exhibition of that penetrating knowledge which enabled Him 
on certain occasions to lay open the secrets of the heart and 
life. The first exhibition of this knowledge is contained in the 
words, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.”’ 
And when Nathanael, astonished at this knowledge of his char- 
acter, said to Him, ‘“‘ Whence knowest thou me?’’ the Saviour 
advanced to a greater revelation: ‘ Before that Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.”” Nathan- 
ael, we may suppose, had been engaged in some special exercise, 
some special meditation or prayer under the fig-tree. At any 
rate these words of the Saviour seemed like a flash of light that 
revealed to him that he was in the presence of one who could 
look into the depths of the human spirit, of one who possessed 
more than ordinary human insight into his life and experience. 
He was overwhelmed and exclaimed, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.” 

Thus were the first disciples won by Christ. They had as 
yet, however, but a very inadequate conception of His charac- 
ter. He was to them the Messiah, in some sense divine, the 
Son of God, but only as yet a Jewish Rabbi, a prophet of 
Israel. 

The discipies whom Christ gathered around Him were now 
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brought under His instructions, though they did not at once 
remain with Him continuously. At the marriage at Cana in 
Galilee He performed His first miracle in their presence, the 
main design of which was to increase and establish the faith of 
His disciples. ‘ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee, and manifested forth His glory; and His disciples 
believed on Him.’ In the miracle of the draught of fishes 
again the superhuman character of Christ was revealed so as 
to overwhelm Peter with a sense of his sinfulness. ‘‘ When 
Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart 
from me; forI am a sinful man, OLord.” Thus through His 
words and works the Saviour revealed Himself more and more 
to His disciples, and their faith grew in a corresponding man- 
ner, until they were prepared to confess Him as the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. While the question still hung in the 
balance, What think ye of Christ? whose Son is He? the Sa- 
viour draws out the response of faith on the part of His disci- 
ples by His question, “ Who say ye that I am?’’ Peter answers 
for himself and his fellow-disciples, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

This faith, as we have seen, included at the beginning a very 
imperfect knowledge of Christ. As confessed by Philip it in- 
cluded, indeed, positive error, and such error as would be suf- 
ficient now to render it grossly heretical. Now that Christ 
has been fully revealed as the Son of God, to believe that He 
was the Son of Joseph would be to deny the faith. But before 
the revelation was fully made, and the doctrine of His person 
defined, there was no such heresy in the statement of Philip. 
His faith was implicitly sound and whole, and he trusted in 
Christ for salvation although he did not yet comprehend fully 
who He was. Accordingly it grew with the progressive revela- 
tion until it reached the full confession of Peter. We may sup- 
pose that even Peter, at the time he made the great confession, 
would have been unable to define the contents of his faith in 
the way of theological definition, as this has been given by the 
Church, for instance, in the statement of the Council of Chalce- 
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don. But Peter’s confession. contained all this in germ. It 
included an apprehension of the great mystery which can be 
known only to faith, and only by an internal inspiration cor- 
responding to the revelation made from without. 

When the Saviour says, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven,”’ He asserts 
this much. It was not by any process of reasoning on the 
part of the natural understanding that Peter came to know 
Christ. His confession was not a conclusion drawn from rea- 
soning in regard to the words of Christ, but it was a spiritual 
intuition, a direct apprehension of the object of faith, just as by 
the senses man apprehends objects in the natural world. 

We must take into account here the preparation in the case 
of the disciples for receiving the Messias when He came. They 
were not heathen, but Jews, and were under the influence of 
the Jewish religion. They had already received the revelation 
of Jehovah made to the chosen people, and shared in the grace 
of the Old Testament dispensation. They were, some of them 
at least, disciples of the Baptist, and under his teaching they 
had received the baptism unto repentance preparatory to the 
coming of the Messias. There was in this already a prevenient 
grace, for Judaism carried in it an inspiration, or grace, cor- 
responding to the revelation made in that dispensation. 

If we view the Old Testament dispensation as the dispensa- 
tion of the Father, as it is sometimes called, in distinction from 
the New Testament dispensation, we may regard this grace, as 
it was increased under our Saviour'’s instruction, as the drawing 
of the Father, the inward testimony of God in favor of His 
only begotten Son, to which Christ refers, when He says, ‘“‘ Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

Inspired by this prevenient grace, the drawing of the Father, 
the disciples were enabled to discern the revelation in the Son, 
and to confess Him as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

This confession included in it, as appeared subsequently, and 
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especially after the day of Pentacost, all the articles of our 
holy religion in relation to the person of Christ. It included 
faith in His atoning death, His resurrection from the dead, His 
session at the right hand of God, His coming to judge the quick 
and the dead ; the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, the forgivness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body and the life everlasting. But all these have their cen- 
tre in the mystery of Christ’s divine-human person, and they 
are not to be taken as objects of faith apart from this mystery. 
Not even the Atonement can be taken as a work apart from the 
significance of His person, for the former derives all its mean- 
ing and value from the latter. We may indeed go backwards 
and forwards from this centre of the Creed and see on the one 
hand how Christ as the Son of God reveals to us the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and on the other 
hand how the Holy Spirit comes forth from the ascended and 
glorified Christ, then the founding of the Church in which is 
the blessed communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins and life 
everlasting. 

The revelation made to the disciples from without, and ap- 
prehended by faith, came to an inner union with the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. The mystery was 
here introduced fully into the sphere of the Spirit, and the dis- 
ciples by their spiritual baptism were fully brought into this 
sphere, in which they now came toapprehend Christ with new 
spiritual insight and with new firmness and strength. It was 
as though a new flood of light burst in upon their spirits. 
Think only of the clear treatment of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures which marks the teaching of the Apostles on and after 
the day of Pentecost, and the full understanding which they 
had of the meaning of the life of Christ, His death and resur- 
rection, His ascension and session at the right hand of God. 
They were in living union with Him through the Holy Spirit, 
and looked forward to the full fruition of redemption and bliss 
in the final resurrection and in the kingdom of glory. Thus 
the revelation which Christ came into the world to make found 
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lodgement in their spiritual being, and they were brought into 
union with God. 

If now we go back to examine more particularly the manner 
in which Christ revealed Himself to the disciples we can see 

That it was not by means of an external assertion of His 
divine-human character, in the form of a statement or proposi- 
tion. We may notice here the remarkable fact that Christ 
often seeks rather to keep concealed the fact that He is the 
Christ. ‘Tell no man,” He says to those whom He had 
cured, and He enjoins the same upon His disciples. And in 
agreement with this He at times retires or escapes from the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of the populace when they would 
come and make Him king. We may find in this a repudiation 
of that temporal, worldly kingship with which the carnal Juda- 
istic spirit would invest Him. To accept this would be to 
renounce that true, spiritual, character of the Messiah which 
He came to assert and make Hisown. He did not come to be 
an earthly sovereign, and He could not encourage this false 
hope on the part of the people. 

But we must see in it also this other design, to conceal a 
knowledge which instead of leading to faith would only lead to 
a rejection of Him and hence the incurring of greater condem- 
nation. Faith could not be generated in the human spirit by 
such mere knowledge. The mystery of His person could not 
be conveyed to the mind in the form of a statement or a propo- 
sition. To say, “ I am the Christ, the Son of God,—I am the 
infallible teacher sent from God, and I therefore demand as- 
sent to my teaching on the authority of God,” would be of no 
avail when addressed to men who were not prepared to receive 
Him. And even if assent were given to such a statement it 
would not be faith, it would carry with it no moral power for 
those making it. There must be a sympathy with the truth as 
a prerequisite to faith in Him. He charges the Jews as being 
destitute of this. “If ye were of God ye would hear my 
words.” If they were in sympathy only with the teachings of 
Moses, they would be able to see that He was the Prophet of 
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Israel. He charged that they were not the spiritual children 
of Abraham, but a bastard race, having indeed carnal descent 
from the father of the faithful, but really the children of the 
devil. 

Faith is not primarily an assent to a proposition. A propo- 
sition addresses itself to the understanding. Faith may be re- 
duced to a proposition when it enters the understanding—and 
then we have creed or doctrine. Thus Peter gave expression 
to his faith when he said, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” And thus Christian faith expresses itself in a 
series of doctrines. We are accustomed to say these doctrines 
are to be believed. We mean (ought to mean) by this that 
they ought to be accepted as statements of faith; but this al- 
ready implies that faith has preceded the doctrine. 

_ An announcement or statement may go along with the reve- 
lation to assist faith, as when God announced Himself to 
Abraham and to Moses—“ I am the Lord,” “ Iam that I am.” 
But it was God Himself who confronted these Old Testament 
saints, and they apprehended Him as the object of faith. Faith 
and reason mutually interpenetrate each other. The revelation 
is for both; but it does not address itself first to the reason, 
and through the reason to faith. If we follow this order we 
land in rationalism, 

The Roman Catholic theory of faith stops here. Faith, ac- 
cording to this theory, is assent to the truth on divine authority. 
God has appointed His Church to teach the truth to me, and 
the Church, for this purpose, is infallible. The first proposi- 
tion claiming assent here is, that the Church, or the Pope, as 
it is now taught, is infallible. Man must have an infallible 
teacher, else he-can never be absolutely certain that what he 
assents to isthe truth. The Pope, as the earthly head of the 
Church, professes to be this infallible teacher ;—therefore he 
must be the only true guide for men. 

Even Christ did not proceed in this way in announcing Him- 
self tomen. We have already seen that He seldom stated that 
He was the Christ. To the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well 
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He said, “I that speak unto thee am the Messiah,” and when 
adjured by the high-priest to say whether He was the Son of 
God, He replied, “ Thou sayest,” ¢ ¢. I am. But besides 
these two instances we cannot recall any others in which He 
stated in so many words that He was the Christ. He did not 
first proclaim His infallibility, and on the ground of that claim 
that men should believe Him. To have done that would have 
been to make one of His attributes of more account than His 
person, or Himself. It would have been to confront men with 
an abstract proposition, and to require their assent to that as a 
condition for exercising faith in Him. 

The order was just the reverse. How did the disciples know 
that Christ was an infallible teacher or guide? They first be- 
lieved in Christ, that is, they discerned in Him as He con- 
fronted them, and in His words and works, the presence of 
the supernatural. They saw that He was more than man. 
They discerned the presence of truth and holiness in Him. 
They felt that in Him God was speaking to them. All this was 
a revelation to their spiritual aptitudes. The proposition that 
Christ was an infallible teacher was involved in their faith, but 
it came as a result of their faith. 

We know that the Roman theory claims to hold also that 
Christ is the object of faith. After the proposition is accepted 
that the Papal Church is the only true Church, the only infal- 
lible guide, and the individual enters that communion, then he 
becomes prepared to apprehend the mysteries of faith. It is 
doubtful whether they look upon faith in this way, even as ex- 
ercised by those in the Church. Practically at least it comes 
to this for the great majority of their people: they take all that 
the Church teaches as true, and this assent to teaching is faith. 
But even allowing the claim, the order here maintained is not 
according to the order maintained by Christ. His order was 
believe on Christ first, apprehend Him by faith, then and in the 
act you will have the assurance that He is infallible. 

How do we know that Christ is the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world? The Roman theory says, we know it because 
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the Church teaches it and the Church is infallible. Therefore 
we assent to it, and in assenting to it we need ask no questions, 
the assent itself is the act of faith. Here we have another 
mystery placed before the mystery of Christ, viz: the infalli- 
bility of the Church. We would reverse this order. First we 
are confronted with the revelation in Christ. We must appre- 
hend that revelation as the Apostles did. Then we shall see 
and know that the Church is a true teacher. Her teachings 
will receive their authentification from Christ. 

How do we know that Christ is the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world? An erroneous Protestant theory says, we know 
it because the Bible teaches it, and the Bible is inspired, infal- 
lible. Those who hold this theory place the inspiration of the 
Bible first. Believe in the inspiration of the Bible, and on the 
ground of this faith believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
and your Saviour. The Evangelical Alliance, we perceive, 
continues to make this the first article of its doctrinal statement, 
and much of the Protestant theology makes the Holy Scripture 
occupy the first locus, after the order of the theology of the 
i7th century. 

The Scriptures can bring Christ before us, in the way of 
giving us the account of the preparation for His coming, of His 
life, death, resurrection, &c., but faith must first lay hold of 
the substance of the revelation here brought before us, and 
then in the light of this faith the Scripture will authenticate it- 
self as inspired. To believe in Christ because we believe the 
Scripture is infallible, is after all reducing faith to a mere as- 
sent to a proposition, and it is making the lesser support the 
greater. But faith as we have tried to illustrate by referring 
to the manner Christ revealed Himself to His disciples, is not a 
mere assent to a proposition, but a real apprehension of, in the 
way of being brought into union with, a living person, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

In presenting this view of Curist’s SELF-REVELATION, we 
do not undervalue the Church and the Scriptures. And we 
do not contradict the teachings of our theology which lay so 
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much stress on the Church, the ministry, and the holy sacra- 
ments? Rather it is this view which gives to the Scriptures 
and the Church their true character. For if Christ Himself, 
in the mystery of His divine-human person, and not a state- 
ment or proposition in regard to Him, nor yet any work He 
has accomplished, is the primary object of faith, then we can 
see how it is that the Church is a living constitution and the 
Scriptures a living word. Christ must be ever present to faith. 
This requires that there shall be a constitution or order in 
which He lives and dwells on earth. This constitution or or- 
der of grace is the Church, which is His body, in which He is 
present by the Holy Ghost, throughout all ages to the end of 
the world. As such, it becomes, too, an object of faith, “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” and membership in it be- 
comes necessary for salvation. 

Instead of making faith the bond of union between all Chris- 
tians, and the Church a mere empirical association, as Dr. 
Hodge teaches in his address before the Evangelical Alliance, 
we find this bond of union in the common life of Christ of 
which all believers partake. This life fills the Church, so that 
in being really a member of the Church, we are at once in 
living communion with Christ. We cannot accept the view that 
we come to Christ first and then enter the Church, any more 
than the other view that we come to the Church first, and then 
to Christ. Both are wrong. The life of Christ is present in 
the Church by the Holy Spirit as the life is in the tree. Every 
branch partakes of this life immediately and directly, because 
that life fills the tree at all points; and yet the connection of 
the branch with the tree is a necessary condition for partaking 
of the life. It is the Saviour’s own analogy; ‘I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” 

Or, we may refer to the order and constitution of nature as 
the shrine of God’s presence, to illustrate this point. We can- 
not be confronted with God naturally except in and through 
this order of creation, in which we include of course man’s 
own constitution. It would be an error, on the one hand, to 
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imagine that we can have to do with God naturally apart from 
this natural order, and equally an error, on the other hand, to 
put nature in the place of God, and worship itas God. This 
latter is idolatry. But to escape idolatry we need not deny the 
presence of God in His creation. 

So this view gives us a proper understanding of the nature 
of the Holy Scriptures. When faith is taken to be assent toa 
proposition, the Scriptures are viewed as giving us such state- 
ments, and these statements then are therevelation itself. While 
in this way the Bible seems to be specially honored, it is 
really deprived of its chief glory. ‘“ Ye search the Scrip- 
tures,’’ says our Saviour, “ because in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.” The reve- 
lation shines through the Scriptures, and the centre of the 
revelation is Christ. Only as we can behold Christ in these 
sacred writings do they become for us invested with living 
power. 

The Scriptures are now studied, as we study the life of 
Christ, with a distinction between their divine and human ele- 
ments, but not with a separation of them. The very fact that 
we discern in them the presence of the divine, the substance of 
revelation, renders them the more sacred, while we do not shut 
out investigation and criticism as to their human elements. 
Just as the life of Chvist has become enriched for our under- 
standing by the emphasis that has been laid on His true hu- 
manity, in opposition to all Gnostic conceptions of His person, 
by the more recent works on this subject, so the Holy Scriptures 
have been invested with new interest by bringing out these two 
sides, the divine and the human. Even the labors of rationalists 
have been overruled for good in this respect. Strauss, and 
Bauer, and Renan have unconsciously, or unintentionally, con- 
tributed to the establishment of the truth. 

But our space will not allow us to pursue this interesting 
subject further at this time. The problems of the age all re- 
volve around the great question, What think ye of Christ ? 
Whose Son is He? When the Church comes back to this cen- 
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tral theme, and finds here the true centre of all revelation, she 
will be on the right way towards the realization of that unity 
which she has possessed from the beginning. As there is one 
Lord, so it will be seen there is also but one Faith and one 
Baptism. 





Art. V.—EASTER DAY; ITS OBSERVANCE AND CUSTOMS. 
BY FRANK R. DIFFENDERFER, LANCASTER, PA. 


To the religious element in man’s nature, the establishme:.t 
and observance of Feasts and Festivals may undoubtedly be 
traced. They are the outward expression of an indwelling ne- 
cessity, which has thus manifested itself in all ages wherever 
the wide-scattered lineage of Adam has found an abiding place 
andahome. This self-existent principle was fostered and en- 
couraged by God Himself, among His chosen people, the Jews: 
and feasts of various kinds were ordained among them, which 
had for their object the commemoration of His mercies in by- 
gone times, as well as to solicit His protection and favors in 
coming days, and keep bright the links of that common faith, 
that bound the different tribes so closely together. The insti- 
tution of these festive occasions, while designed more particu- 
larly to satisfy the religious aspirations of mankind, also carried 
with them, other and more worldly benefits. They kept alive 
the ties of kindred and friendship; families and friends were 
thus gathered together, who else, perhaps, had never tasted the 
pleasures of such a reunion. The social nature was cheered 
and gladdened by this intimate interchange of mutual feelings, 
hopes and aspirations, and the higher and better elements and 
tendencies of man’s nature developed and strengthened. 

But not among the Jews only were certain times and events 
thus celebrated. Pagan nations as well, instituted for them- 
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selves rites and ceremonies that appealed to idolatrous believers 
and worshipers, as strongly as the divinely instituted Passover 
to the devout Jew, and oft-times the excesses attendant on these 
occasions among those to whom the Divine will had not been 
vouchsafed, weresuch as to make the Christian man and woman 
of to-day, start aghast at deeds whose very memory forty centu- 
ries have not been able to obliterate. The cultured Greeks, 
a while more given perhaps than any people who preceded or have 
come after them, to the observance of stated days by games and 
ceremonies, were far in advance of those nations whom they 
conquered and absorbed. In the early days of Greece, however, 
when society was yet rude and unsettled, and before Hesiod 
had construed that Theogony out of their fables and traditions 
which Homer afterwards elaborated in the Iliad and Odyssey 
into a system of rare beauty that to this day charms the casual 
reader no less than the student and scholar, there was little 
form or system in their religious worship, and we find only the 
crude and sensuous ideas that are ever prominent in the beliefs 
of barbarous peoples. With the rapid increase of his divinities 
and the amplification of the many legends and traditions that 
‘ environed them, the prayers, rites, ceremonies and sacrifices 
, kept pace, and, aided by the plastic arts which soon assumed a 
development that has been the admiration and despair of all 
succeeding ages, the pompous and gorgeous ceremonials that 
i characterized Greece in her proudest period, soon appealed to 
q the intellect and esthetic taste of the Athenian with irresistible 
power of persuasion. 
a Among the conquering Romans also, in course of time, Festi- 
i! tivals became so numerous and long continued, as to interfere 
i very seriously with matters of state: this evil was partially 
i remedied by the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who by special en- 
actment ordained that at least two hundred and thirty days in 
each year should be devoted to public affairs, while the remain- 
der might, if desired, be given to the observance of Festivals. 
This was a severe innovation on the pleasures of the pageant- 
loving Romans, but this decree of the emperor of the second 
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century might be profitably imitated by the Pontiff who to-day 
sways a priestly scepter over a household of faith embracing in 
its ample folds, a territory whose extent his imperial predeces- 
sor never compassed in his wildest dreams of conquest and 
power. So numerous indeed have these dias de fiesta or feast 
days become in the Roman Church, that in some countries, no- 
tably among which are Mexico and the colonies founded by 
Spain in South America, they interfere with the proper 
performance of the duties of every-day life. 

Turn we now from the record of ancient festivals and super- 
stitions, crimsoned with the blood shed by idolatrous worship, 
to amore modetn period—to times nearer our own, when a purer 
‘faith gave birth to a new and a purer worship. The Just man 
so dimly foreseen by Plato, at length became manifest in the 
flesh, and from the manger of Bethlehem went forth a ray of 
golden glory that illumined the earth with a knowledge unknown 
before. Through the light brought into the world by Christ, 
the lisping child that on bended knees offers up its prayers and 
supplications to the known God, has become wiser than the 
wisest ancient that ever grew hoary in the love of wisdom. The 
empty tomb in Judea proclaimed the risen Saviour, confirmed 
the new-born faith of the doubting and verified the prophecies 
of three thousand years. This triumph over death and the 
grave, fixed firmly in the hearts of thousands, the teachings of 
the Master while yet in the flesh. To keep alive in the hearts 
of His children throughout all coming years the record of that 
unsullied and sinless life and triumphant resurrection, it was 
meet to institute a festival upon whose yearly recurrence His 
followers of whatever race or clime might clasp hands in friend- 
ly greeting and chant soft strains to the green memory of the 
Redeemer of men. 

The precise day on which our Saviour burst the fetters of the 
tomb, has not come down to us: we can in the gladness of our 
hearts only approximate as nearly as may be to that auspicious 
time; we celebrate the event, not the day. The spring-time of 
the year, when the earth reassumes her robe of living green, 
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and when all the world seems to teem with a fresher bloon— 
when flowers burst from their wintry graves, reminding us of a 
new life full of promise and fruition—-this season has been 
fitly chosen to image and commemorate a day so full of promise 
and fulfillment. 

Easter Day, the ‘ Queen of Festivals ”’ as it is oft-times called, 
is the chiefest of the three great festivals of the Church, the 
other two being Christmas and Whitsuntide. It is known as 
one of the so-called movable feasts, falling upon different days 
every year, but recurring on the same day, every nineteenth 
year: it determines the place of all the other movable feasts 
in the calendar. Several derivations of the‘word Easter have 
been given, but the one most generally accepted, supposes it to” 
be derived from the Saxon word Oster, to raise, or from the 
Saxon goddess Eostre. We learn from the venerable Bede that 
this day was so called for the first time when Christianity was 
introduced into Britain; the worship of this goddess was cele- 
brated at this season and the early missionaries wisely took 
advantage of this fact, by engrafting thereon the Christian fes- 
tival of Christ’s resurrection. 

This day has been observed by the Church from the very 
earliest time; probably from the days of the Apostles them- 
selves. A controversy concerning the proper time for observ- 
ing it early divided the Church, The Christians of the East 
were still so pervaded by Jewish customs and modes of thought, 
that they held it on the same day that the Jews observed the 
Passover, which was the fourteenth day of the month of Nisan, 
corresponding with our April. Christ's resurrection having 
occurred on a Sunday, the Western Churches kept the Sunday 
following the fourteenth of April. These differences in time 
amounted to a week and occasionally to a month, and this dis- 
puted question in the course of time became a most bitter one, 
not exceeded even in acrimony by the hostility and ill-feeling 
manifested in the polemical discussions of more recent times. 
Lecky in his ‘ History of European Morals,” says this dispute 
assumed such a formidable aspect, that the proper time of cele- 
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brating this festival was believed to involve the question of sal- 
vation or damnation. A most curious fact to which this un- 
christian controversy gave birth is preserved by Bede. In 
consequence of having been taught the Christian doctrines by 
different teachers, the king of Northumbria was celebrating the 
festival of Easter while his queen was still observing the injunc- 
tions of Lent. Polycarp, the famous Bishop of Smyrna about 
the year A. D. 158, visited Rome, and in friendly conference 
with the Bishop of that city, pleaded the custom of St. John 
and St. Philip who had celebrated the day at the time still 
usual in the East; the Roman bishop confronted him with the 
equally authoritative examples of St. Peter and St. Paul, upon 
whose dictum the Western Church had founded their custom. 
Both parties being thus supported by precedents, were un- 
willing to make concessions, and nothing came of this friendly 
discussion. But, like all unsettled questions, time only increased 
the difficulty, and when some time after, Victor, the then bishop 
of Rome, authoritatively enjoined on the Eastern Churches 
that they keep Easter when the Western Churches did, they 
refused to do so in very decided terms, and the dispute grew 
more acrimonious than ever. The Council of Arles A. D. 314, 
at length decreed that it should be celebrated by the whole 
Christian world at the same time, but in the East this edict re- 
mained a dead letter. So great was at length the scandal 
caused by this unnatural controversy, that the Emperor Con- 
stantine called together the celebrated “Ecumenical Council of 
Nice, A. D. 325, for the settlement of this and some other ques- 
tions that distracted the Church, and where the following canon 
was finally passed :—“‘ That everywhere the great feast of Easter 
should be observed upon one and the same day; and that not 
the day of the Jewish Passover, but, as had been generally ob- 
served, on the Sunday afterwards.”” And further, to do away 
with all pretexts for conflicting opinions, these fuller definitions 
and regulations were subjoined :— 

1. That the twenty-first day of March shall be accounted the 
vernal equinox. 
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2. That the full moon happening upon or next after the twenty- 
first of March, shall be taken for the full moon of Nisan. 

3. That the Lord’s day next following that full moon, be 
Easter-day. 

4. But if the full moon happen upon a Sunday, Easter-day 
shall be the Sunday after. 

In this way was this troublesome and perplexing question 
finally decided, and Easter-day has ever since been observed in 
accordance with the foregoing rules. 

We are informed by nearly all the early ecclesiastical writers, 
that Easter time was a season of gaiety, mirth and festivity. All 
classes, from the peasant to the peer, abstained from their usual 
avocations, and merry-making was the only occupation that 
engrossed the attention of the people. For once, even the 
weighty matters of State were put aside, and the court as well 
as the camp and cot, had its time of relaxation; as nearly as 
might be, it was made a season of undisturbed happiness and 
rejoicing. Its observance penetrated rapidly into the most re- 
mote regions. The venerable Bede relates that Oswald, King 
of Northumbria, whose era was about the year 640, sent an 
embassy to the Scots for a prelate capable of instructing his 
subjects in religious matters, and relates at the same time, that 
in the ceremonies wherewith Easter was celebrated, they were 
already as well instructed as he. He likewise tells us, “ the 
northern Scots and the whole nation of Picts celebrated Easter, 
and also the Scots who inhabited the southern parts of Ireland.” 

It was customary also for persons away from their homes to 
rejoin their friends and kindred at that season, when possible. 
Miss Strickland in her “ Lives of the Queens of England,” notes 
the fact, that William the Conqueror in the year 1066, left 
England for the first time since the conquest, and crossing back 
to Normandy, passed the Easter holidays with his good queen 
Matilda. In 1072, Matilda herself crossed over to the white 
cliffs of Albion where her lord then was, with the like purpose, 
The historian James, states that in consequence of the rebellion 
of some of King Henry II. subjects in Aquitain, the three sons 
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of the monarch, Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, were ready with 
a large force to cross the strait and proceed against the rebels, 
but Easter intervening, they delayed their embarkation until 
after the Easter Holidays. The same author also mentions 
in his life of Richard Coeur de Lion, that when Baldwin III, 
the leper-king of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, married his 
sister Sabilla to the fugitive homicide, Guy of Lusignan, an al- 
liance that brought no strength to the crumbling monarchy so 
much in need of it, and however objectionable the marriage 
was in a political point of view, “such was the haste with which 
it was concluded, that no time was allowed for remonstrances, 
and contrary to all the usages of those days, the ceremony was 
celebrated during the solemnities of Easter, much to the scan- 
dal of the devout men of Palestine.’” A paragraph in Macau- 
lay’s History of England affords additional confirmation of the 
solemnity with which this day was regarded in England as late 
as the seventeenth century. In his XI. Chapter, he has this 
about the meeting of the House of Commons: “It had been 
suggested that the House ought in conformity with ancient 
usage, to adjourn over the Easter Holidays: the Puritans and 
Latitudinarians objected ; there was a sharp debate; the High 
Churchmen did not venture divide; and to the great scandal 
of many grave persons, the Speaker took the chair at nine 
o'clock on Easter Monday; and there was a long and busy 
sitting.” 

As we might expect from the well-known enthusiasm of the 
Crusaders, they were extremely particular in their observance 
of all the Church festivals. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, whose Chroni- 
cle, we can assure the curious reader who may be inclined to 
examine it, is in every way more respectable than his name, 
writes thus in the year 1192: “ King Richard (of England) 
celebrated the feast of Easter, which fell on the 5th of April, 
at Ascalon, with great magnificence; and he supplied all who 
needed with abundance of meat and drink. For he caused his 
pavilions to be pitched in the meadows outside the city, and pro- 
vided in abundance every necessary for his people to celebrate 
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the occasion with splendor.”” We glean further from the fight- 
ing chronicler, that the impetuous and fiery Plantagenet did 
not sit and feast long, but began on Easter Monday to rebuild 
the walls of Ascalon, which shortly before had been leveled by 
the chivalrous Saladin. The Lord de Joinville in his life of St. 
Louis, the crusading monarch of France, makes this entry in 
the year of grace 1248: “‘ Before my departure (for the Holy 
Land) I summoned all my men and vassals of Joinville, who 
came to me the vigil of Easter-day : During that whole week I 
was occupied in feasts and banquets with my brother de Vancou- 
leur, and all therich men of that part of the country, where af- 
ter eating and drinking we amused ourselves with songs, and led 
a joyous life.’”’ It is a real pleasure to know that this doughty 
warrior, who doubtless knew how to put a lance in rest with as 
much dexterity as he could wield the pen, returned from his 
little excursion with a sound body and unbroken bones. 

If the Easter Holidays generally implied a cessation from 
serious business, there were nevertheless occasional exceptions 
to this rule. The wearers of the Triple crown sometimes in- 
fringed the ordinances decreed by themselves, and indulged in 
little matters falling into their line of business. King John of 
England, not wishing to give the Pope any more trouble than 
was necessary, took it upon himself to appoint an Archbishop 
of Canterbury selected by himself. This was a usurpation of 
Papal authority that Innocent III. was little inclined to let go 
unpunished, so he threatened to put an interdict on the king- 
dom and excommunicate the King besides. The haughty mon- 
arch could little brook the menace thus thrust in his face, and 
a cotemporary, Roger de Wendover in his history, describes 
the King’s wrath as follows: “ He became nearly mad with rage, 
and broke forth in words of blasphemy against the Pope and 
his Cardinals, swearing by God’s teeth, that if any other priests 
soever, presumptuously dared to lay his dominions under an 
edict, he would banish all the English clergy, and if he found 
any of the Pope’s clerks in England, he would send them home 
to Rome with their eyes torn out and their noses cut off, that 
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they might be known there from other people.” The Roman 
Pontiff was as good as his word, and on Easter Monday, the 
23d of March, 1208, an interdict was laid on England that led 
to the most unhappy consequences. The usual places of wor- 
ship were closed, the priests no longer officiating; the dead were 
buried in fields and pits without the usual rites of sepulture: 
marriages were forbidden and fear and distrust prevailed over 
allthe land. King John was made of sterner stuff than to 
bear this quietly; in fact he was equal to the emergency; he 
seized the priests, confiscated their property and served out 
such rations to the monks, that their former allowance of 
bread and water was a feast compared with what they now got; 
as often as they were found, robbery and ill-treatment followed, 
until as many of the wretches as could, fled from the realm. 
For six long years did the innocent people of England suffer 
from this Easter quarrel between the King and the Pope. 

On an Easter-day nearly six hundred years ago, was enacted 
a tragedy that freed an entire people from a yoke of tyranny. 
Charles of Anjou was king of Naples and Sicily. He was a 
ruler in every way the compeer of the worst of Roman empe- 
rors, and whose vices we dare not soil these pages even to name, 
An indignity offered to a lady of Palermo while on her way to 
hear vespers, was the signal for the uprising of the long-suffer- 
ing people. The citizens rushed to arms as one man, and a 
general slaughter of their French rulers began, which ceased 
only after the blood of five and twenty thousand victims red- 
dened the soil of that summer isle. Thus, on Easter Monday, 
1282, originated that memorable occurrence still called by his- 
torians the Sicilian Vespers. 

Wall Street, through the financial operations of a single day, 
has made the word “ Black Friday ” forever memorable. By 
an untoward occurrence during Easter week, five centuries 
ago, England also became possessed of a “ Black Monday,” 
still found in the pages of her chroniclers. The antiquarian 
Stow narrates the event wherein it had its origin, in these words: 
“It is to be noted that the 14th day of April, and the morrow 
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after Easter-day 1360, King Edward, (better known as the 
Black Prince) with his host lay before the city of Paris; which 
day was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitter cold, that 
many men died on their horsebacks with the cold; wherefore 
unto this day it hath been called ‘ Black Monday.” 

The festival of Easter was originally appointed by the 
Church, but its observance was sometimes controlled by special 
enactments of the State also. In the reign of King Alfred the 
Great, a law was made ordaining that the entire week following 
Easter-day should be observed. Nowhere were these holidays 
kept with so many customs and ceremonies as among our Eng- 
lish ancestors; they engrafted so many games, sports and 
pastimes upon them, that in time they no longer partook so 
exclusively of a religious character, but became deeply tinged 
with many observances of a purely secular nature. The wri- 
tings of British antiquarians are filled with references to these 
customs, and in addition to our own gleanings on this subject, 
we will also lay under contribution the labors of others when- 
ever we find their studies illustrative of the matter under dis- 
cussion. 

It was customary in England on Easter eve, to put out all 
the lights and fires in the churches and kindle them anew from 
flints, and what were called paschal tapers were used to illu- 
mine the buildings; these tapers were sometimes no insignifi- 
cant affairs, for we read of one used in Westminster Abbey in 
1557, that weighed no less than 300 pounds. It was likewise 
an almost universal custom to decorate the churches with ever- 
greens at this season, and with all the flowers that could be 
procured ; these were regarded as emblematical of the resurrec- 
tion, as they also burst from their earthly tomb at this time. 
Hence, no doubt, our custom of to-day, of decorating our places 
of worship at Christmas time with evergreens in token of the 
ever fresh and living memory of our Redeemer. 

Rome bears away the palm in observing’ the Easter Holi- 
days: The festivities usually begin on Palm Sunday; an 
immense concourse of strangers from all countries is always in 
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attendance; the theatres are closed, but shops of all kinds are 
generally open, and the churches draped in mourning; the 
ceremonies are very imposing, and have often been described 
by modern visitors. Let good, honest John Evelyn tell what 
he saw there in 1645: “On our Lady Day, March 25th, we 
saw the Pope and Cardinals ride in pomp to the Minerva, the 
great guns of the castle of St. Angelo being fired, when he gave 
portions to 500 young women, who kiss his feet in procession, 
some destined to marry, some to be nuns. The next day his 
Holiness was busied in blessing golden roses, to be sent to 
several great Princes. The sacrament being this day exposed, 
and the relics of the Holy Cross, the concourse about the streets 
is extraordinary. St. Veronica’s handkerchief (with the im- 
pression of our Saviour’s face), and the next day the spear, with 
a world of ceremony. On Holy Thursday the Pope said mass, 
and afterwards carried the Host in procession about the chapel 
with an infinity of tapers. This finished, his Holiness was 
carried in his open chair on men’s shoulders to the place where 
reading the Bull Jn Cana Domini, he both curses and blesses 
all in a breath. On Good Friday we again went to-St. Peter’s, 
where the handkerchief, lance and cross were all exposed, and 
worshiped together, and at night there was a procession of 
several who most lamentably whipped themselves till the blood 
stained their clothes, for some had shirts, others upon the bare 
back, at every three or four steps dashing the knotted and 
ravelled whip-cord over their shoulders, as hard as they could 
lay iton; so the whole week was spent in running from church 
to church, all the town in busy devotion, great silence and un- 
imaginable superstition.” 

A very singular custom was at one period almost universally 
prevalent in England during the Easter Holidays. By con- 
tribution and purchase, large quantities of malt were procured 
by the parish churches, which was brewed into very strong ale; 
this was sold to all who could or would buy it, and the proceeds 
applied to the necessary church expenses ; this procedure would 
hardly find much countenance at the present day, although the 
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intention thereof was at that time meritorious, having been to 
bring into disuse the then widely spread wakes where strong 
drinks were also supplied, and at which, debaucheries and 
bacchanalian orgies were practiced that rivalled the most disso- 
lute practices of heathen nations. From Strutt’s “Sports and 
Pastimes,”’ we learn that horse-racing was one of the diversions 
especially pursued during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
at this season, but another writer informs us that in the seven- 
teenth century this pastime was discontinued, as not being in 
consonance with the holiness that should be observed. Hand- 
ball was another sport practiced for wagers of tansy cakes, 
which latter article perhaps may be traced back to the bitter 
herbs of the Passover for its origin—a diet we opine, more 
wholesome than toothsome. Not only the Anglo-Saxons but all 
the Germanic races, Chambers says, were given to preparing and 
eating consecrated cakes during their religious festivals; “the 
hot, cross buns at Easter are only the cakes which the pagan Sax- 
ons ate in honor of their goddess Eostre, and from which the Chris- 
tian clergy, who were unable to prevent people from eating, 
sought to expel the paganism by marking them with the cross,” 
In the Scilly islands, off the coast of England, it was formerly a 
custom for young men to dress as maidens and maidens as men; 
and in this disguise, with masked faces, to go from house to 
house, perplexing those on whom they called, by the relation 
of incidents and events, supposed to be known only to the 
person to whom they were then told. This practice has its 
counterpart at this very day in some of the South American 
republics. 

Foot races were also common, wherein both men and maidens 
took part; the prize was the same for both sexes, and was 
usually a cake. We learn too, that although the Puritans al- 
lowed a certain departure from their general austerity at this 
festival, they permitted no games at which wages of whatever 
kind were contended for. From Durand we gather that on 
Easter Tuesday wives used to beat their husbands, and on the 
following day, husbands their wives; this latter practice has 
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not yet fallen into disuse like many other customs, but the per- 
rusal of almost any daily newspaper affords abundant evidence 
that it still prevails in all its pristine vigor. The same author- 
also states that on one day the men used to remove the shoe- 
buckles from the women’s feet, and on another the women did 
the same for the men. Brand, quoting from the “ Public Ad- 
vertiser ’ newspaper of April 13th, 1787, has this: “ As late 
as 1787, the following curious custom prevailed in various coun- 
ties of England; on Easter Monday, a party of men go with a 
chair into every house to which they can get admission, force 
every female to be seated in their vehicle, and lift them up 
three times with loud huzzas. For this they claim the reward 
of a chaste salute, which those who are too coy to submit, may 
be exempted from by a fine of one shilling, and receive a written 
testimony, which secures them from a repetition of the ceremony 
for that day. On Easter Tuesday, the women claim the same 
privilege, and pursue their business in the same manner with 
this addition—that they guard every avenue to the town, and stop 
every passenger, pedestrian, equestrian or vehicular.” These 
were called heaving days. Pennant, the naturalist, also men- 
tions this custom as prevailing in Wales when he visited that 
country, and there are besides other confirmations of its very 
general prevalence. 

Many superstitions in time insinuated themselves into the 
observances of this day, such as the belief that by abstaining 
from eating flesh on Easter, no fever would attack the person 
so doing, during the ensuing year. Several Church Councils 
condemned this practice by special decrees. The following 
lines also, would seem to have a superstitious origin : 


“ At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.” 


Such too was the custom once practiced of dividing two great 
cakes in the church on Easter Day among the young people for 
purposes of divination, but Parliament very sensibly interfered, 
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and directed that bread for the poor should be purchased with 
the money formerly expended for the cakes. The decrees of 
Legislative bodies, we regret to say, are not always pervaded 
with so much practical good sense, at least not in these latter 
days. 

Singularly enough, at this season of gladness and gratitude, 
when we might suppose the hearts of all Christian men and 
women filled with naught save thankfulness to God and charity 
towards their fellows, the same bitter spirit of intolerance that 
has in every age characterized the partisans of opposing creeds, 
here also manifested itself. Forgetful of the dreadful crown 
of martyrdom worn by so many of Christ’s followers in the 
early days of the Church, their descendants 500 years later 
often imposed the same fearful doom on the Jews at Easter 
time, and the inelegant and uncharitable distich, 


“ Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
Let us send the Jews to prison,” 


but too plainly indicates the vindictive spirit borne towards that 
despised and persecuted people. Eating a piece of bacon on Eas- 
ter-day was a common practice all over England, whereby the 
people manifested their abhorrence of Jews and Jewish prac- 
tices. Indeed, Jews were in evil repute at all times in Britain. 
It was charged upon them, that they abducted Christian chil- 
dren, whom they sacrificed on Easter-day by the infamous 
death of the cross, even as Christ Himself fell a victim to their 
cruel persecutions. In Mathew of Westminster’s Chronicle a 
number of apparently well-authenticated instances of the ab- 
duction of children are given, with many accompanying details, 
that seem to give color to this accusation: we must in justice 
add, however, that this author’s veracity is not rated very highly 
by later historians. In one instance it is known that no less 
than nineteen Jews were drawn and quartered for this crime, 
real or imputed. Philip Augustus banished ali the Jews from 
France on similar charges. In “Percy’s Reliques,” is pre- 
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served a very old and famous ballad called ‘The Jew’s 
Daughter,” founded upon a similar occurrence. In a brief 
introduction to this ballad, it is but right to add, that the learned 
Bishop utterly discredits these tales about the Jews, and remarks 
that they were never wanting when some impecunious monarch 
was desirous to replenish his exhausted coffers. 

We have found no other custom so wide-spread and almost 
universally prevalent during the Easter Holidays, as the use 
of colored eggs. From the earliest times, and from almost 
every land, notices of their use during festivals in spring-time, 
have come down to us. This use undoubtedly had its origin 
from the fact that the egg possesses and contains within itself 
the germ and elements of a future life, which although quiescent 
for a time, will, under proper conditions, burst into new and 
vigorous vitality, and therefore among Christian nations it 
came to be considered, in a certain sense, emblematical of the 
Resurrection. The Oriental nations all seem to have made use 
of eggs during their festivals; this may be attributable to con- 
tiguity and inter-communication, inasmuch as one nation is apt 
to adopt or assimilate in some degree, in the course of time, the 
customs or even the religion of its neighbors, to whom it may 
be allied either through its commercial relations or the inter- 
marriage of citizens. Affinities of custom, like affinities of lan- 
guage, are often widely disseminated. This will perhaps account 
for the wide-spread use of eggs, with symbolical meaning during 
the spring-time of the year in the East, while nothing can be 
clearer or better demonstrated than that the people of Western 
Europe borrowed from thence the practice under consideration. 
Hutchinson in his history remarks, “eggs were held by the 
Egyptians as a sacred emblem of the renovation of mankind 
after the Deluge;”’ and we are told the same by Gebelin, 
who finds traces of the giving of eggs “‘in the theology and 
philosophy of the Egyptians, the Persians, Gauls, Greeks and 
Romans.” 

As an article of diet, eggs are almost universally liked, being 
both delicate and wholesome food, and following the dietetic 
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observances of Lent, may perhaps have contributed additional 
consideration to them. Some writers have deduced the custom 
of coloring eggs at Easter to the Catholics, from the gladness 
consequent upon being allowed to again partake of this food 
after a long abstinence, but this would seem to be clearly an 
error, as eggs were also sometimes colored at New Year’s Day, 
and we have besides notices of colored eggs being in vogue in 
very ancient times. Brand, with great learning and patience 
has gathered together much curious lore, bearing on this sub- 
ject, of which we freely avail ourselves. The usual custom 
seems to have been to use them as presents to friends, and con- 
sequently much time, taste and even money was lavished in 
coloring and ornamenting eggs at Easter. Designs of the most 
elaborate kind were often etched upon them with rare taste 
and skill; names, dates and representations of particular events, 
also formed part of their decoration. Sometimes they were 
covered with gold-leaf, which apart from the trouble, entailed 
no small cost on the donors. We learn from an Expense Book, 
still preserved, that four hundred and fifty eggs were purchased 
one Easter Sunday, which were covered with gold-leaf, and 
then distributed among the members of the household of King 
Edward I.; the original purchase money was only 1s. 6d., 
proving that the rise in the price of eggs since then has not 
been trifling by any means; the expense of decorating these 
eggs, the original record unfortunately neglects to give. 

From Dr. Chalmers’ Travels in Asia Minor, Brand quotes 
the following: “The Greeks now celebrated Easter. A small 
bier, prettily decked with orange and citron buds, jessamine 
flowers, and boughs, was placed in the church with a Christ 
crucified, rudely painted on a board, for the body. We saw it 
in the evening, and before daybreak, were suddenly awakened 
by the blaze and crackling of a large bonfire, with singing and 
shouting in honor of the Resurrection. They made us presents 
of colored eggs, and cakes of Easter-bread.” In Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, we find what was the custom in Russia several cen- 
turies ago; he says, “‘ They have an order at Easter, which they 
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alwaies observe, and that is this: every yeere, against Easter, 
to die or color red, with Brazzel (Brazil wood), a great number 
of egges, of which every man and woman giveth one unto the 
priest of the parish upon Easter-Day, in the morning. And 
moreover, the common people use to carrie in their hands one 
of these red egges, not only upon Easter-Day, but also three 
or four days after, and gentlemen and gentlewomen have egges 
gilded, which they carry in like manner. They use it, as they 
say, for a great love, and in token of the Resurrection, whereof 
they rejoice. For when two. friends meete during the Easter 
Holydayes, they come and take one another by the hand; the 
one of them saith, ‘The Lord, or Christ, is risen;’ the other 
answereth, ‘It is so of a trueth;’ and then they kiss and ex- 
change their egges, both men and women, continuing in kissing 
four days together.”” The following verse also expresses how 
intimately the giving of Easter eggs was interwoven with the 
religious sentiments of the people in the Fatherland: 


“ Alle gute ding seynd drey, 
Drum schenk dir drey Oster Ey, 
Glaub und Hoffnung sambt der Lieb 
Nie-mahls auss dem Herzen Scheib. 
Glaub der Kirch, vertrau auf Gott, 
Liebe Ihn biss in den todt.” 


An old usage of Easter-time which has survived the muta- 
tions of several centuries, is no doubt familiar to all readers, 
being still a favorite pastime with young heroes of belligerent 
proclivities. Waterton, the traveller and naturalist, whose 
name was familiar to most school-boys a quarter of a century ago 
from his adventure with the cayman in the wilds of Guiana, most 
graphically describes this custom as practiced in his youth: 
“On Easter Sunday we were always treated to ‘ Pasche’ eggs ; 
they were boiled hard in a concoction of whin-flowers, which 
rendered them beautifully purple. We used them for warlike 
purposes, by holding them betwixt our forefinger and thumb, 
with the sharp end upwards, and as little exposed as possible. 
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An antagonist then approached, and, with the sharp end of his 
own egg struck this egg. If he succeeded in cracking it, the 
vanquished egg was his; and he either sold it, or reserved it 
for his own eating. When all the sharp ends had been crushed, 
then the blunt ends entered into battle. Thus nearly every 
Pasche egg in the school had its career of combat. The pos- 
sessor of a strong egg with a thick shell, would sometimes van- 
quish a dozen of his opponents, all of which the conqueror 
ultimately transferred into his own stomach, when no more eggs 
with unbroken ends remained to carry on the war of Easter- 
week.” Perhaps the reader as well as the writer of this, can 
recall with regret, akin to grief, the hour when some favorite 
egg, the champion of a hundred combats, succumbed under un- 
numbered attacks, and assumed the shape of the legendary egg 
of Columbus in the demonstration. 

Much pomp and ceremony always attended the celebration 
of Easter during the Middle Ages. Primarily, as we have 
already said, it was a strictly religious festival, but in time, the 
opposite extreme was nearly reached, not only by laymen, but 
by the sacerdotal orders also. For once, even the secluded 
inmates of the cloister gave freedom to those worldly instincts 
which even abbey-walls had proved ineffectual wholly to sup- 
press. The long repressed vanities of the outer world would 
again struggle for the mastery, and the troubadour and glee- 
maiden were gladly welcomed, where at other seasons, only 
exclusion and banishment awaited them. The wish for tidings 
from distant lands—the scene perhaps of many a stirring deed 
ere cowl and gown had been assumed, or of a former brother- 
in-arms, whose friendship was still green in the cells of 
memory,-—these threw wide-open the door of the friar’s cell, 
and the devotions of the monk were once more mingled with 
the vanities of the outer world. 

Most of the old-time customs of Easter-day have died away, 
never more, let us hope, to be resurrected. Many of them were 
rude and boisterous, adapted to the rough age that gave them 
birth, but unsuited to our more culture times. They were the 
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chaff, which has been sifted out; let us hope the grain—the 
germ pregnant with new life, still abides with us. And while 
we gladly bid adieu to that pageantry which in other days en- 
vironed the festivals of our time-honored religion, let us not 
lose sight of these ordinances themselves; they, like stars, have 
adorned and illumined the midnight of all the ages of our Most 
Holy Faith; they are the foot-prints on the sin-laved shores 
of Time, that will remain forever ; memorials that have indeed 
proved more enduring than brass, and which wasting showers 
and the countless succession of years shall not destroy. 

In clouds of sorrow and suffering, the Redeemer sank into 
the darkened sepulchre of death. The splendor and glory 
that cast their halo over His early career, had apparently been 
extinguished in the gloom that hung over the silent gates of 

‘the grave. There was left scarce a faint summer twilight to 
assure the devout believer, that the fair dawn of an immortal 
day would soon meet his longing gaze, and dispel the doubt 
that fell upon his sorrowing soul when the Master was laid away. 
And as we gaze back through the dim vista of nearly two thou- 
sand years, and listen to the soft swelling anthems that have 
been chanted by the lips of Christian men and women on Eas- 
ter-day through all these by-gone centuries, they rise as sacred 
peeans to the memory of that Resurrection-morn, that broke 
upon a disenthralled world; and as we reflect how often the 
memory of that long gone spring-day has rekindled the light 
of faith in eyes growing dim in the twilight of death, does not 
that life so pure, so unsullied, so true, gather a brighter radi- 
ance from the buried centuries that lie between it and us ? 

18 
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Art. VI.—THE CONCEPTION AND PRACTICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN DOGMA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. WOLDEMAR SCHMIDT, BY PROF. J. S. STAHR. 


THE present time is deeply agitated by a conflict concerning 
the authority of Church dogmas. Very often the dogma is 
regarded as a product of the human spirit, which appears only 
as an obstacle between the Scriptures and the Christian; the 
result of subjective, individual thinking, which unjustly claims 
determinative influence upon a community; a dry formula, 
without significence for the Christian life, which restrains the 
freedom of ecclesiastical development, and puts the letter in 
place of the spirit. How widely this opinion is disseminated, 
and what distress has come upon the Church in consequence of 
it, is no secret. The estrangement of so many from the doc- 
trine and life of the Church, the distrust with which they 
regard the sense for truth, manifested by evangelical science, 
the growing scarcity of such as choose the holy ministry as the 
sphere of their activity, are all very largely due to that fear of 
Church dogmas which is characteristic of our times. At least the 
dogma, so it is asserted, has no true home in Protestantism. 
Dogmatics may be as essentially necessary to that Roman 
Church, as canon law; but it can only force itself temporarily 
upon the Evangelical Church, under peculiar historical condi- 
tions, without being in harmony with the permanent character 
of the same. 

The latter point, however, cannot be historically proved. It 
is true that the name “ Jogmatics’’ was introduced into the 
Evangelical Church, at a comparatively late period. It was 
first used among the Lutherans, as is well known, by Reinhart 
(1688), and among the Reformed by Wyttenbach a century 
later. But this does not prove that they intended to set forth 
something new in their treatises, something foreign to the 
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nature of Protestantism. Previous to this time, without men- 
tioning others, Gerhard’s Loci (1610) and Calov’s Systema 
(1655) really were systems of Dogmatics; and afterwards 
Pfaff and Buddeus, notwithstanding their dislike to scholastic 
formulz, secured increased favor for the name “theologia 
dogmatica.” Nor is the history of more modern theology, al- 
together in favor of such an assertion. ‘ Dogma, Dogmatics,” 
says Schweitzer, “‘has already become a detested word, and a 
problem that can no longer be solved.” But a short time 
before, P. Lange (1849) and the sainted Liebner (1849) had 
published a system of Christian ‘“‘ Dogmatics;” soon afterward 
Martensen (1856) and Ebrard (2d Ed. 1862) did the same, and 
when Biedermann (1869) at last also defends the title which 
had become customary, he assures us that this is no mere 
logomachy. Schweitzer himself, on the other hand, published 
a ‘*Glaubenslehre ” resting upor premises quite different from 
those of Hermann Plitt (1863). Dogmas, therefore, have long 
been in existence, only that their development was not called 
** Dogmatics ;"’ and although “ Dogmatics”’ and “ Doctrine of 
Faith” claim to be different conceptions, they encroach per- 
ceptibly on each other’s ground. 

This variable use of terms is alone sufficient to prove that 
the conception and significance of the dogma is not always 
sufficiently considered. Even text-books on Dogmatics are very 
defective in this respect; and what theological science has 
thus neglected, is abundantly reflected in the thinking and 
mode of expression of the many. The present discourse does 
not make the remotest claim to be an exhaustive treatise on 
this important subject; it will scarcely amount to more than a 
few brief suggestions. The course to be pursued, however, is 
indicated by the theme itself. We ask first: What is the 
Dogma? and then: What Significance has the Dogma for the 
life of the Church ? 

I. 

It has been repeatedly said, that the contents of the Chris- 

tian faith are never called déyua in the New Testament. No 
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doubt this deserves the more attention, because such a designa- 
tion would perhaps not have been altogether without an 
analogy. The Septuaginta make use of the word in speaking 
of the edicts of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 13) or of Darius 
(6, 8 et seq. x. 12-16); so also later Judaism in referring to 
laws of divine authority (3 Mace. iii. 1, comp. 2 Mace. ii. 8); 
and we find Philo in full accord with this, when he calls the 
contents of the Old Testament Scriptures the dya déypata of 
the Jews (de alleg. p. 50) as well as Josephus when he calls 
these contents the ddoyyara Acod, which Israel was prepared to 
seal with death (c. Ap. i. 8). In this double sense we also 
find the expression in the New Testament, referring on the one 
hand to the edicts of a pagan emperor (Luke ii. 1; Acts xvii. 7), 
and on the other to the laws of God, which were abrogated by 
Christ, as mere dictatorial statutes. (Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14). It 
means, therefore, simply a decretum statutum (Hesych. : 
vousbeata, zpdatase>), an expression of opinion or will which 
demands observance in life, whether its authority be grounded 
in the person of a temporal prince or God Himself. The doc- 
trine of Christian salvation is called rd pjya tod ds0d (Rom. x. 
17; Eph. vi. 17), 6 Ao70¢ rod Xpearod (Col. iii. 16), 7d edayyedeov 
tod Hsod mepr tod vivd adtod (Rom. i. 13), rd edayyéeov tod 
Xpearod (Matt. iv. 23; Marki. 1). Whilst these names do not 
imply that Christianity is mere doctrine, they nevertheless 
remind us distinctly of the fact that, Christianity has its own 
peculiar substance, and that this is Jesus Christ: the incarnate 
Son of God, as the manifestation of the love of God; He, in 
whom came the “ Word,”’ the perfect revelation, after which 
the world need wait for no other; grace, which has founded 
an ever valid salvation ; the life, which affords us full satisfac- 
tion. This substance of which we obtain authentic knowledge 
in the word, is permanent, subject to no change of time, Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He does not 
belong only to the past, nor can He find His glorification in the 
present, like the heroes of antiquity; on the contrary as the 
exalted Son of man He is the ever living One, who even now 
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enters with His activity into the limits of time and space, and 
reveals in them the fullness of His truth, His love and His 
life. His actively self-communicating person, not a compen- 
dium of doctrines rationally developed, delivered to the reason 
and treasured up by the memory, forms the contents of Chris- 
tianity. But the life which entered principially into the world, 
is specially intended to become the new life of the single in- 
dividual ; and this takes place whenever the human ego appre- 
hends the divine-human person of Jesus Christ, or more pre- 
cisely when the will appropriates the offered salvation, in other 
words, when faith, the highest act of the human will, makes 
this salvation its own property. Jesus Christ will take up His 
abode in man, John xiv. 23; Eph. iii. 17; but He dwells only 
in the believer. Whoever believes, has Jesus Christ, is in 
Christ (2 Cor. v. 17, Gal. iii. 28), just as Christ is in the be- 
liever (Rom. viii. 10; Gal. ii. 20), and mediates to him a new, 
that is, eternal life. Apprehended by Christ, man receives 
Christ by faith ; he follows Him that draws him; he answers 
Him that calls. On the basis of this necessity of receiving an 
impression, (“ Eindrucksnothwendigkeit’’) he gives himself up 
to a life-giving union of his entire person with the exalted 
Christ. Christianity is thus objectively the never-changing 
person of its founder offering Himself in love ; subjectively, the 
new life brought to pass by faith in Christ; and in this sense 
Hamann has beautifully said; ‘‘ The pearl of Christianity is a 
hidden life in God, which consists neither in dogmas, nor con- 
ceptions, nor customs.” 

Do not dogmas therefore appear to be something foreign to 
the nature of Christianity, perhaps even in conflict with it? 
We think not. For the faith which receives Christ, involves 
already knowledge, knowledge concerning the holy object 
toward which it is directed; and this degree of knowledge 
must be followed by a continual growth in knowledge. So 
highly is it prized by the Apostle Paul, that he calls it a 
divine Xdpcopva (1 Gor. xii. 8), thanks God for it as for a pre- 
cious treasure, and considers progressive growth in it, the 
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moral duty of every Christian (14, 20). ‘The marriage of 
faith with reason,” says Ullmann, “ takes place in heaven ; 
sound faith will always strive to come into the light of know- 
ledge, and living knowledge always has its origin in the 
maternal bosom of faith. The Christian will only then be 
really satisfied with his thinking, when he endeavors to know 
according to its ideal significance, the salvation offered to him, 
and to apprehend the Christian life kindled within him, also in 
its true conception. Not as if he were guided in this by a 
purely theoretical interest. In the sphere of Christianity, we 
find the purely theoretical so little, that even the result of 
such thinking is a scientia ad praxin. And because Chris- 
tianity alone, in opposition to all forms of culture, lays hold of 
man in the totality of his powers, therefore it is possible to 
conceive of this process of thought only in the sphere of Chris- 
tianity. The natural religions could generate only myths, for 
feeling was overpowered by the sensuous element. Judaism was 
in its very nature too closely bound to a particular form of the 
state, and could therefore not develop doctrine with real 
freedom. But the faith of the Christian incites to knowledge; 
untrammeled by a poetical or political element, it aims to give 
definite form to the idea of the Christian life, which is for this 
faith an irrefutable fact of experience. This is precisely what 
the dogma is intended to accomplish. And the faith that ap- 
prehends Christ, cannot be conceived of, apart from a longing 
for communion, The believer is indeed already certain of his 
salvation. But with faith, love has been kindled within him, 
and love does good to all men indeed, but especially to them 
who are of the household of faith. Therefore the believer 
wants to know in what other men the same life lives. If he did 
not know them, his love could not be directed to the kind, and 
he himself would grow poor in his isolation. And yet, how 
can he learn to know the others, if not by the expression of 
their faith? Faith and love do not enable us to discern the 
spirits as long as our eyes are still held; the believing subject 
therefore looks for a bond to bind it to its kind, and to order 
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its life according to the laws of its kind. This bond is found 
in dogmas. 

This would be enough to enable us to infer the relation 
between dogmas and the essence of Christianity—a relation 
which has generally been determined in a two-fold manner, with 
very different results. Some regard dogmas as something 
purely arbitrary, subjective opinions concerning theology as 
held by the individual teacher. This is essentially the ration- 
alistic view. 4dyya here becomes 05a, a placitum, a purely 
human, more or less tenable opinion. It may be that this as- 
sertion is not altogether unsupported by the terminology of 
Christian antiquity, and that the term, viewed etymologically, 
appears to mean rather doctrinal opinion than doctrinal truth. 
But the letter of the apostles and elders in Jerusalem already 
speaks against that view. It contains the words @do5ev jytv, 
according to Luther “it seemed good to us”’ (Acts xv. 25, comp. 
xxii. 28); but those who wrote thus, undoubtedly stodd on firm 
ground, and demanded that their doyya (comp. xvi. 4), should 
be respected by their brethren from among the Gentiles. His- 
tory also proves the falsity of that view. After serious 
struggles the decisive word was spoken, after anxious conflicts 
the signal of peace erected in the dogma, around which the 
members of the communion gathered with one accord. How 
could it have become the bond of union for the Church com- 
munion, we may well ask, if it is only something accidental, 
without true internal relation to Christianity? This unifying 
power of the dogma alone, a power amply demonstrated by 
history, is sufficient to set aside that rationalistic view. Ac- 
cording to others, dogmas are something stiffly objective, 
scholastic formule, which have been prescribed to a church 
communion by single individuals in the conscious exercise of 
certain authority. This is the harsh supranaturalistic view. 
4oypa. thus becomes a placitum regium, to which the Christian 
must submit, the formation of dogmas becomes legislation, and 
the Christian life, the fruit of a strict doctrinal regime. But 
here it must be admitted that this view also is not without sup- 
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port in the ancient Church, inasmuch as several of the Fathers 
mention divine dogmas, the dogmas of the Lord and of the 
apostles. The view of course was consistently developed only 
in subsequent times. We need only call to mind the fact that 
Thomas Aquinas looked upon revelation as a sacra doctrina, 
and regarded faith as a willing submission to a certain number 
of doctrines; that the Roman councils dictated their decrees 
as absolute law, and pronounced an anathema upon all such as 
refused to obey this law. But here the conception of the 
dogma is so thoroughly obscured, that it can scarcely be re- 
cognized. How little in favor of this view is the conduct of 
the apostles in Jerusalem! When they send their epistle to 
Syria, they do not mean to impose a yoke upon the necks of 
the Christians by their decision; they appeal much more to the 
free conviction of the brethren. They expect their sentence 
to prevail, because it bears the stamp of truth (comp. Acts xv. 
29). And how little does such a view harmonize with the true 
nature of objective and subjective Christianity! When Christ 
came, truth appeared as the power of life for the whole in- 
ternal man; but here the gracious gift of Christ threatens to 
shrink into a doctrine. Christ is the end of the law, but here 
the gospel is to become “a new law.” Those who belong to 
Christ are called unto liberty ; but here they are led as if they 
were minors, their faith consequently becomes a work, and the 
firmness of their faith is judged according to the measure of 
their insight into traditional doctrines. We may say therefore 
that the two views which we have described do not express the 
true relation between the dogma and the essence of Christianity. 

According to our previous development of this subject, the 
dogma is something derived, not original. Christ Himself 
preached the gospel—and how powerfully He proclaimed it ;— 
but His preaching does not establish a uniformity of concep- 
tions, nor supply finished formule to which the Christian 
might cleave in the confusion of subsequent times; much 
rather is it made the problem of the Church to apprehend the 
new life in intelligible terms, and to work its way into the 
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possession of the doctrine which prevails in it. And the 
Church commenced the solution of this problem from the be- 
ginning. Wherever it remained in the divinely approved way, 
it went back to the “‘ written Christ,” the word of God. With 
the contents of this, unified in the faith, it has run through 
the historical process, to which it saw itself appointed by the 
demands of the times, and at the end of which came the deci- 
sion ; this again influenced the life of the Church precisely to 
the extent to which such decision became a bond of com- 
munion. The dogma thus appears not as a substantive factor 
of revelation, for it is the result of a work of the Church; 
nor yet as something absolutely new, for in Christ indeed the 
whole truth was opened to the world; it is rather a product on 
the basis of that which was given in Christ, formed by the 
Church according to the necessities of the times. 

That this is the true relation of the dogma to Christianity, 
appears clearly from that dogma which proceeded from the 
council of the apostles. James speaks there after Peter, Paul 
and Barnabas, and makes the proposition to which the decision 
given at Jerusalem was due (Acts xv. 13 seq.). His sentence 
was organically connected with the inmost essence of Chris- 
tianity ; for in Christ free access to the grace of God is opened 
to the world. And yet it also contains something new; for 
here for the first time, the antithesis between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians is wiped away. Again the correctness of our 
former definition becomes evident from the dogma of infant 
baptism. It is not necessary to prove in this connection that 
in establishing this dogma, the Church has not departed from 
the genuine spirit of Christianity, or from the original institu- 
tion of baptism. And yet we look in vain, for an express 
command in favor of pdobaptism in the New Testament. 
For this very reason, we have called the dogma a product on 
the basis of that which was given in Christ. Or, to repeat an 
illustration used by P. Lange, we may say, it has grown from 
a germ found in the Bible as the authentic record of the divine- 
human life. We add further: It was produced by the Church, 
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and therefore not by a particular class in the Church as a class, 
perhaps by means of learned investigation ; it was rather the 
work of those in general, who joined themselves in faith to the 
highest good, and submitted to the guidance of the Spirit. 
Even in Jerusalem the apostles do not speak the decisive word, 
still less Peter alone; not even the apostles in connection with 
the elders ; but the whole congregation is present, and takes 
an essential part in solving the question before them. And 
finally we have called attention to the fact, that the Church 
produced the dogma according to the necessities of the times. 
If this were not so, then its production would either be decep- 
tive appearance, vain show, or like the edict of a despot, the 
result of caprice. But history contradicts this. We cannot 
assert, that the dogma leads immediately to the symbol. Au- 
gustinian ideas, e. g. prevailed long in the Church without 
being really recognized, and Roman Catholicism ruled over the 
spirits all through the middle ages, whilst the full expression 
of its dogmas did not come to pass until the Council of Trent. 
The history of the formation of confessions, gives us a most 
faithful picture of the formation of dogmas, and shows clearly 
how the Church, according to its condition at any particular 
time, establishes the dogma. For a crisis in the life of faith 
is always its historical condition. In the days of the primi- 
tive Church, the Jewish world produced Ebionism, and the 
heathen world, other forms of Gnosticism. These contradic- 
tions of the world were answered by the Church in its dogmas, 
and when in the days of Luther, a mighty protest arose against 
the authority of Rome, the principles of the newly awakened 
life indeed authenticated themselves immediately to the con- 
science of our people, but the clear refutation of the Roman 
error, was only accomplished by the writing of the Reformers, 
which at the same time raised this new life into clearer self- 
consciousness. Thus the thesis of the Church comes after the 
antithesis, coming either from without or from within, and this 
thesis, choosing its own language, assumes form according to 
the condition of the Church at the time. 
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II. 


We pass on to consider the second part of our subject, viz: 
The Significance of the Christian Dogma. That this significance 
is great and important, one that is intimately connected with the 
nature of Christianity, appears evident, at the outset, from the 
fact that we really find dogmas in the true sense of the word, 
and still more dogmatics properly so called, or better yet, a 
history of dogmas running its course according to fixed laws, 
only in the sphere of Christianity. But that the significance 
of the dogma must not be exchanged for that of Christianity, 
as is often done, follows from what we have said concerning 
the conception of the dogma. For the very reason that the 
dogma is not the beginning, not the original form of salvation, 
can it be made an object of reflection and study, can it be ap- 
propriated even by those who are not in possession of salvation 
itself, just as per contra Christians are not necessarily in differ- 
ent relations to Christ, when there are dogmatic differences 
between them. Yea, we can go further in drawing our conclu- 
sions. Older dogmatists, as is well known, made a distinction 
between fundamental dogmas, and those, the reception of which 
is less essential to salvation. This would be a very proper 
distinction if the dogma were more than something merely 
derived. But it becomes unintelligible when the same dogma- 
tists, in the true evangelical spirit, call faith in the person of 
Christ fides salvifica; the faith that lived in the woman who 
touched the hem of Jesus’ garment (Matt. ix. 22), in the woman 
who came from the land of Phoenicia (Matt. xv. 28), in the thief 
on the cross who, whilst dying, tasted the fruit of Jesus’ death 
(Luke xxiii. 43); the faith that can also dwell in the soul of a 
child, or in those who remain children in understanding all 
their life, and are never able to come to a conscious unfolding 
of their faith. Stress has very properly been laid on the 
fact that our relation to salvation is an individual relation ; 
and the misapprehension of a truth which may prove no obsta- 
cle to the salvation of one man, may become very dangerous 
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for another who has reached a higher grade of development. 
For this very reason the fundamental importance of the dogma 
is to be determined not from its relation to the salvation of the 
individual, but from its relation to the preservation and de- 
velopment of the Church, and we inquire accordingly into the 
significance of dogmas for the life of the Church. 

This significance confronts us when we endeavor to set before 
us, besides the free, movable side of dogmas, also their social 
obligation. 

We say first of all: Dogmas have a free, movable side, and 
this lies above all in their objective ground. We have said 
that this objective ground is the Word of God, the authentic 
expression of that which was once given to the world in Christ. 
It is the unica regula et norma, secundum quam omnia dogmata 
estimari et judicari oportet (Form. Conc. p. 570). “* The Word 
of God,” says Luther, “is to establish articles of faith, no one 
else, not even angels.” (Art. Smal. p. 308). The same Scrip- 
tures, then, which alone enable the Church to form dogmas, 
become again a limit to the process, and give one side to the 
dogma from which it is continually subject to serious examina- 
tion. And if, during the last decades, biblical criticism and 
exegesis have manifested uncommon activity on Protestant 
ground, much valuable assistance has also been derived here 
for the proper criticism of dogmas. Earlier theology was fre- 
quently content to obtain from the Scriptures only the dicta 
probantia, and to base its argumentation upon these; but later 
theology has shown that the Bible is rather something conclu- 
ded in itself—an organism, and has made a very promising 
beginning to secure proper respect for the teaching of the 
Scriptures as a whole. Modern theology aims to explain the 
particular from the general, and the general from the particu- 
lar; not only to elucidate a particular passage which may be 
important at the moment, but also, and no less, to examine its 
relation to all the rest. These principles, once obtained, put 
an end to capricein the use of Scripture as well as to all exter- 
nal mechanical procedure, and strengthen the eye when it 
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becomes necessary to discern the life substance of a dogmatic 
form, to trace back this form to its biblical ground, and to ap- 
prehend the right or wrong with which it is filled out or sup- 
ported. 

As a further basis of dogmas we have mentioned the rational 
life of the Church, as conditioned by the state of the Church 
at the time; but this means already, that the significance of 
existing dogmas is not that they are to serve the Church as some- 
thing immovably objective because they are an inheritance of 
the past; on the contrary because they have this basis, they 
have also a free, movable side. Christian truth and Christian life 
have entered into history. As Christianity resembles the grain 
of mustard seed, which manifests its life-power extensively in 
the growth of the tree, so does it also resemble the leaven which 
manifests its power intensively in the mass of meal. Planted 
in the heart of man, it is intended and aims to bring about a 
renewing, reformation of all the spiritual powers; yet never 
suddenly, but according to the laws of life, gradually, never 
magically but with continual reference to the external relations 
of Church communion. If this is the order in the divine king- 
dom, then the rational expression of Christianity cannot at once 
come to the light of day in a perfect form. The faith of the 
Church must find expression in different degrees, so that e. g. 
Origen and Augustine were both organs of the Church, but in 
different ways. The faith of the Church may seek to be for- 
mulated under different circumstances, so that, e. g. in the great 
Christological contests, the fundamental question of the six- 
teenth century was thrust into the background, 

The faith of the Church must find expression in different 
forms, now in the language of the Orient, now in the language 
of the Occidental Fathers and of our own people. All this en- 
ables us to discern that side of dogmas on which they are not 
thoroughly unchangeable, immovably firm, a side which presents 
itself to us as soon as we sharply fix the eye on the close con- 
nection between contents and form, thought and expression. 
For this reason also, there are dogmas which have led far be- 
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yond themselves, as for instance the one established at Jerusa- 
lem; it has been well preserved in its essential contents; but 
just in proportion as the national antithesis between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians disappeared, was also the prohibition 
against eating blood given up, at least in the Occident. And 
the dogmas of our Church, do they claim to regulate life and 
doctrine for us, claim to be preserved, mechanically repeated, 
externally handled as so much traditional matter passed on from 
generation to generation? If there ever was a time that served 
to impress the saying that ‘“‘we bear heavenly treasures in 
earthly vessels,” it is surely the present with its deep and far- 
reaching conflicts. The man who knew how to put forth and 
honor the theology of the Formula Concordiz,* has lately said : 
‘The earlier-dogmatic work of the Church, however lasting its 
results may prove in other respects, is certainly not sufficient 
for the present time, for the reason that the points of difference 
as well as the premises of the conflict are now essentially dif- 
ferent from what they were in any previous period of the past 
history of the Church, and that the certitude of the Church, to 
be conscious, demands a clear and firm position with reference 
to these points. In this sense existing dogmas have a free 
movable side; this lies above all in their objective ground. 
And not less in the manner of their subjective appropriation. 
It is most’ intimately connected with the duty of examining the 
authority of a dogma in the light of the word of God. But if 
all true knowledge (Erkenntniss) on the part of man must be 
acquired in an ethical way, if all true knowledge (Wissen) is 
indissolubly bound, as to its genesis with conscience and con- 
scientiousness, this is pre-eminently true with respect to know- 
ledge concerning the highest good, the knowledge of the new, 
divine-human life, to which the Christian must penetrate. A 
man can therefore become certain of Church dogmas only by 
revolving them freely in his mind, and inquiring concerning 
their determining ground; in other words, the apprehension of 





* Frank System der Christlichea Gewisshsit. Erlangen, 1870, Vol. 1, p. 13. 
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dogmas if it is to be a real appropriation, depends least of all 
upon a renunciation of one’s own consciousness of faith, is not 
an act of resignation ; on the contrary it is an energetic activity 
of the individual ego, an act of conscience in an eminent sense. 

This free side alone is sufficient to remove from dogmas the 
appearance of stiff traditions or burdensome formule intended 
to bind the Christian, of absolute laws which could not stand in 
the presence of the apostle’s word: where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. If that were really the object and 
the significance of dogmas, it would not only be our right, it 
would be our duty also to draw them without exception into the 
stream of criticism, to let them perish there ; for since the time 
of Christ, humanity has moved forever beyond a merely legal 
relation to the truth. But the liberty of the gospel exists also 
in a community which is consciously bound together by a circle 
of definite dogmas. The free, movable side of these guarantees 
the free movement of the science as well as the life of the 
Church. Of the science of the Church; first of all of the in. 
terpretation of Scripture, and of Dogmatics. For what pros- 
pect of success would the exegete have, if he were to bring a 
finished result to the words of Scripture, and would proceed to 
put a meaning into the Bible instead of getting one out of it ? 
He works much more faithfully in the service of the Church, 
if he allows himself to be guided by the doctrinal norm of the 
Church, only so far as this is itself measured by the Scriptures 
and finds its corrective there. Would the dogmatist even in 
the remotest degree approximate the solution of his problem, if 
he were to report concerning dogmas as productions of former 
times, or in other words, give us a “cross-cut from the History 
of Dogmas?” He will only then attain his end, when he 
stands in continual contact with the internal motives of newly 
arisen points of difference, with the tendencies of his age, with 
the deepest needs of life, and thus on his part, in internal union 
with the dogmas of the Church, he helps to make these the 
point of origin for a course of fruitful development. And could 
Church-life even claim the name of life, if it were to begin in 
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an unfree way, and would thus spin its thread in a firm un- 
changeable order? It finds true expression only where each and 
all in a community with free self-determination subordinate 
themselves to its principles, and exhibit these principles in the 
manifold changes of relations, manners, and customs of civil 
life. 

It is not without reason that we lay stress on the free, mov- 
able side of our dogmas. Let it be for many an occasion for 
sharp criticism of dogmas: let it be called an illusion by 
others, particularly in our day; we prize this side, because the 
significance of dogmas for the life of the Church, rests in a 
large measure on this basis. For this proposition certainly 
cannot be called in question: A good which has been tested by 
the Word of God as to its value, and which has been affirmed, 
received and appropriated by a free act of conscience, has uni- 
fying power for those who possess it; and therefore it should 
be our problem to set before our minds the social obligation of 
dogmas. 

That the significance of dogmatic forms is really to be found 
in this unifying power, could easily be proved from the unique 
continuity of the entire development of the Church in general 
so far as it is according to Scripture. If the life substance of 
the true dogma comes from the Bible, there must be immanent 
in it something which the Church must always consider as its 
inalienable inheritance, as a precious jewel for all ages. Errors 
in doctrine and life, are permanently vanquished by means of 
it, and if Sabellian or Arian, Manichzan or Pelagian views 
return from time to time, their essential falsity is already proved 
for the consciousness of the Church. Every age, indeed, is 
also theoretically placed before its special problem; but it 
could not solve this problem at all, if it had not received a 
treasure of knowledge from earlier generations, which it can use 
as its capital. In the work of the Church we see the growth of 
Christian knowledge, and in the inheritance with which the work 
is begun, we see the unity of the development of the Church, 
or in other words, the unifying power of Church dogmas. But 
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this need not stand here in the foreground. This power meets 
us, as in the history of past ages, so also in the present time of 
the Church, notwithstanding its internal divisions. Dogmas 
express their social obligations very distinctly even in the wor- 
ship of the Church. For in its essence, worship is not merely 
the expression of a religio-human feeling, still less an act in- 
tended to instruct the worshiper, or to incite him to actions 
acceptable to God; it is a reciprocal action between the exalted 
Christ who communicates Himself both in Word and Sacra- 
ment, and the congregation who receives Christ, an act of the 
congregation before the Lord, who wishes to attest Himself to 
the congregation. But if so, then the cultus assumes a form 
analogous to the consciousness of the congregation concerning 
its relation to Christ. Christ did not Himself prescribe litur- 
gical forms like Moses. Nor has the apostolic age left us its 
order of cultus as a regulative norm. ‘The truth is that the 
worship with its hymns, and prayersy and all its solemnities is 
always a faithful impress of the order of life and faith which 
prevails in the Church, and thus it becomes a testimony in favor 
of the binding power of Church dogmas. The social obliga- 
tion of dogmas again finds expression in the sermon. The 
dogma as such of course, receives homiletical treatment only in 
special cases, as for example by Claus Harms in his sermons on 
the Confessio Augustana; it is also necessary, as Palmer has 
aptly said, “to distinguish carefully between formulated doc- 
trine, such as is to form the safe doctrinal treasure of the 
Church, and a free smoothly flowing proclamation of the gospel, 
in a form adapted to satisfy the hunger and thirst of the soul.” 
But every sermon, as Palmer also demands, must not only in 
general be based on the dogma, but it must also take the dogma 
into itself, and lead it back to its fountain ; it must be in this 
sense, a reproduction of the dogma from the word of God by 
faith. For it is an act of the Christian congregation. The con- 
gregation wants to hear the consciousness of faith, which lives 
in it, proclaimed abroad by him who is the bearer of the minis- 
terial office. And thus the sermon in the Christian worship re- 
19 
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flects most of all the unifying power of dogmas. Again the 
social obligation of dogmas makes itself felt in the Church in- 
struction. If this instruction accomplishes what it ought to 
accomplish, it leads the generation of minors into the confession 
of those who have attained their majority in the Church. This 
object would be missed if such instruction were calculated only 
to make the catechumen acquainted with the accidental views 
or opinions of the instructor; it aims rather to make the chil- 
dren thoroughly at home in the organism of the doctrine and 
life of the aduit congregation. The congregation itself desires 
this; for it establishes the office of the ministry, and the ser- 
vice of the minister whom the congregation appoints, is eo ipso 
a service performed to the catechumenate. But if the doctrine 
and life of the congregation find rational expression only in the 
dogmas, then catechetical instruction also is a proof of the uni- 
fying power concealed in dogmas. A great work is committed 
to this instruction, particularly in our time. To say nothing 
of a solidifying of conceptions, the present time is ruled by an 
almost overgrown subjectivism, individualism, positive and 
negative ignorance. The criticism bestowed upon the treasure 
of knowledge acquired by the Church is often only the ratioci- 
nation of a mind subject to the influence of foreign objects, 
whilst true knowledge comes to the Christian only as it does to 
the scientist, by experience, that is, it is called forth by media 
appointed by the Lord for this purpose. Alldepartments of life 
seek in our day, a clear expression for the order of their life ; 
the Church also cannot dispense with such expression, and finds 
it actually in its dogmas. Born of the word of life, they serve 
the life of the word in the Christian congregation. Apprehend- 
ed with full freedom of conscience, they guard against a false 
tutelage, keep us in true freedom. 

And if now Christian intellectual life finds expression in the 
dogma, it necessarily follows that only the dogma of Jesus 
Christ, of the Son of God and the Son of Man, can be central. 
Luther says: ‘ Whoever is right and firm in this, that Jesus 
Christ is true man and true God, that He has died and arisen 
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for us; can also safely count upon the firm possession of all 
other articles. Again, I have also observed that all error, here- 
sy, idolatry, offense, abuse and wickedness in the Churches come 
originally from the fact that this article or part of faith con- 
cerning Jesus Christ has been despised or lost.’’ In all ages, 
whenever Christology was emptied of its proper contents, the 
Church also lost the fullness of the contents of its Christian 
doctrine in general. Therefore let the work of the Church 
mass itself more and more around this article of faith. 





Art. VII—THE HISTORICAL NECESSITY OF CHRIST’S 
GLORIFICATION, 


BY REV. P. 8. DAVIS, D. D. 


THERE seems to be a common impression among men, that 
the immediate disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, had the 
highest apprehension of His Person and work during the three 
years that He taught them upon the earth. This idea is 
certainly very erroneous. It is true that the instruction He 
gave them was all important to their mission in the world; for 
they were to be not only the bearers of His life, but also the 
authenticated witnesses of His ministry.* But it was only 
after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost that the nature and glorious power of His salvation were 
revealed to them in anything like a full measure. 

This is evident enough from many Scriptures. In reading 
the gospels, we are constantly meeting with declarations which 
go to show that they did not apprehend Him while He was 
with them as fully as they did afterwards. For example, when 
He spoke to them of His betrayal and crucifixion, it is said 
‘“* They understood not this saying, and it was hid from them, 


* John xv. 26, 27. 
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that they perceived it not.”’* When He entered Jerusalem 
with hosannas, it is said, “These things understood not His 
disciples at first, but when Jesus was glorified, then remem- 
bered they that these things were written of Him and that 
they had done these things unto Him.” ¢ So, too, when He 
said, “ But now I go my way to Him that sent me,” He added, 
“And none of you asketh Me whither goest thou? But be- 
cause I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your hearts.” { They did not see the historical necessity of 
His going, and everything that He said in regard to it was 
veiled with an impenetrable mystery, into which they had not 
the heart to inquire. In regard to His crucifixion, they were 
not only as He afterwards told them, “ fools and slow of heart to 
believe” but they actually protested against it. In fact, 
they were wonderfully attached to His person, and instead of 
seeing that He ought to suffer these things and to enter into His 
glory; they looked upon His humiliation as fraught with evil 
only, both to Himself and to them. They could not realize His 
triumph, and His departure, they thought must mar and abate 
His relation to them in such a way that no Comforter could 
compensatethem. All was repugnant to their natural feelings, 
and made them very sad. 

Our Divine Redeemer, although He, on all proper occasions, 
rebuked any want of faith on the part of His disciples, did not 
in this case blame them because they failed to realize all things. 
On the contrary, He told them that this defect of theirs con- 
stituted in part, the reason why He should do that. which 
seemed so strange to them. It was in order to a fuller mani- 
festation of Himself. ‘ These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” (John xiv. 25, 26), ‘ But 
when the Comforter is come, whom [I shall send unto you from 





* Luke xi. 45. ft John xii. 16.  { John xvi. 5, 6, 
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the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of ME; and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the beginning.” (John xv. 
25-27). Again. ‘ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth; It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you: but ¢f J depart, I will send Him 
unto you. And when He is come, He will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. Of sin, because they 
believe not on Me; of righteousness, because I go to my Father 
and ye see me no more ; of judgment, because the Prince of this 
world is judged. I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.* Howbeit when He, the Spirit of 
truth is come, He will guide you into all truth: for He shall 
not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He shall hear, that shall 
He speak: and He will show you things to come. He shall 
glorify me: for He shall receive of MINE, and show it unto you. 
All things that the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I, that 
He shall take of Mine, and show it unto you.’ John xvi. 7-15. 

We think it important that the truth here declared, should 
be brought prominently into notice, because there is a tendency 
just now to sink it out of sight, through an ignorant zeal for the 
crucifixion of Christ, as if the Saviour were not here declaring 
the way in which His sacrifice was to be honored. And the 
consideration of this subject is all the more important, because 
the wrong views men get by a departure from what our Di- 
vine Redeemer here emphasizes, effect not simply some doc- 
trine .lying out on the periphery, but the central fact of our 
holy religion, viz: God’s revelation of Himself to us. 


* “AA ob duvacGe Bagragew apr (John xii. 12). This expression is very decided’ 
Baordgew like the Latin ferre, often signifies to apprehend: dvvacée is from dvvauac— 
a verb, expressive of ability, (the Vulgate has potestis) and the essential idea is» 
that at this stage (<pr:) of the manifestation of Christ, there was a limitation which 
the disciples had not, in the nature of the case, the power to transcend; and that, 
only after our Saviour had been glorified, and the vivifying power of the Holy 
Ghost given to men, would this bar be removed. The expression stands in marked 
contrast with the ovx avefovrai which St. Paul uses (2 Tim. iv. 3) when he says they 
will not endure ecound doctrine. 
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Even those who profess to believe in, and to teach of, “ God 
the Father and our creation; God the Son and our redemp- 
tion ; and God the Holy Ghost and our sanctification ;’’ thereby 
asserting three Persons in one God, yet do so in such a manner 
as to destroy the Trinity in unity. Thus, God the Father is 
often represented as the Creator and Preserver of the universe, 
independent of Him by whom He made the world and who up- 
holds all things by the word of His power (Hebrews i. 2, 3). 
As a consequence of this, there is no proper conception of the 
fact, that in the Incarnate Son, “ dwelt the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” (Col. ii. 9). He is not the 1 Am of the 
Old Testament (Ex. iii. 14) whom He over and over declares 
Himself to be (John vii. 58, Matt. xiv. 27) * and who conceived 
by the Holy Ghost and born of the virgin Mary, has so revealed 
the Father, that He could say to Philip, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
Me, hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou, show us the 
Father?’ (John xiv. 9). Nor can the manifestation of God in 
the flesh be of ful! importance to those who look upon Christ’s 
mission in the world as not to give a new life to our humanity, 
nor yet to raise that humanity free from the power of sin and 
death, to the right hand of the Majesty on High, but only to 
die. For them, His work terminates in the bloody tragedy of 
Calvary. When His precious blood was shed, the penalty to 
God’s wrath was paid, and men might now be justified in an 
outward forensic way independent of the resurgent power of 
His theanthropic life. 

His words upon the hallowed cross, “It is finished,” + are 
understood to mean, not that the atonement had been made, 
but that His work was completed so as to leave no necessity for 
His resurrection and ascension. His Divine life might just as 
well have ceased forever in the darkness of that awful hour. 


* Not “It is I” asin Eng. trans. but yw ciu:, that is,r am. This presence of 
Jehovab, was the reason why the disciples should “ fear not.” 

+ The changes rung on this passage might apply with equal force to John xvii. 4: 
“T have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do,” and this would cut out 
the crucifixion ; as this declaration was made before He wen* to Calvary. 
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For now everything was done, as far as our salvation is con- 
cerned. All we have to do is to look back to His atonement, 
in the way of memory as a thing of the past. To say that the 
High-priest of our profession, must enter into the Heavens to 
intercede for us; * that the force and merits of His sacrifice 
made once for all, are ever pleading for us at the mercy-seat, 
and that they are authenticated to us by faith in prayer, the 
Lord’s Supper, or in any other transaction between the believer 
and the God of his salvation, is set down nolens volens, as 
savoring of the idolatrous repetitions of the Romish Mass. 
We have no right to say, “ This man because He continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood; wherefore He is able to save 
them to the uttermost (ec rd zavredéc, to completeness) that 
come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” (Heb. vii. 24-5). + 

According to the theory of which we are speaking, the third 
Person of the adorable Trinity—the Eternal Spirit through 
whom Christ offered Himself without spot to God, (Heb. ix. 
14), is regarded as being poured out upon men abruptly, not as 
flowing out of Christ's ascension (Eph. iv. 8, Acts i. 8-11), 
without which it would have been impossible; (John xvii. 7) 
but only to make available in some mercantile sense,{ that 


* Heb. iv. 14, vide also Acts iii. 21. 


+ Ebrard in speaking of the contrast here made between the Levitical High- 
priests and Christ says, “The priesthood of Christ, on the contrary, is according 
to vers. 1-3 and ver. 17, erapd8aros, such as cannot pass to a successor, because he ever 
lives. On the one side, we see the weakness of mortality ; on the other, the power of 
an endless life,” vide Com. in loco, Thisis just the idea that Dr. Nevin unfolded 
in his magnificent sermon before the Synod at Danville (vide Mer. Rev. vol. xvii- 
pp. 105 et seq.) and which his opponents, who profess to quote Ebrard, are carping 
at. “ From this now,” continues Dr. Ebrard, “proceeds the inference ver. 25 that 
Christ, because He ever lives, is able to save to the uttermost all who come to the 
Father through Him.” Eis rd wavreAes does not signify “erermore,” but “to complete- 
ness,” i. e. perfectly ; it forms, both in its etymology and its place in the context, 
the precise antithesis to the words ver. 19, the law made nothing perfect. 

t To hear some people talk, one would be led to suppose that the literal red blood 
shed for the redemption of man, and without which we know there could have been no 
remission, must be sprinkled upon their outward persons, for they will admit of noth- 
ing mystical in our holy religion. Any mystery destroys the reality. Others, as every 
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blood which having been once shed, would have been quite as 
efficacious if Jesus had remained forever under the power of 
death. There is no reason in this view why the Holy Ghost 
might not have been poured out on all flesh the moment after 
our Divine Redeemer expired on the cross; and whoever 
makes any account of the triumph over death by which His 
vicarious sacrifice was honored, is looked upon as depreciating 
His atonement, St. Paul’s words to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The faultiness of this view lies in the fact that it sees no 
difference between the transient manifestations of the Spirit to 
the Old Testament fathers, which cannot be called visible mis- 
sions, because they were not made, as St. Augustine says, to 
designate the inhabitation of a Divine Person by grace, but to 
manifest something else.* According to this, there was no 
necessary sequence in the coming of the Paraclete. He 


might have come at any time, and indeed instead of abiding 


one knows, regard the atonement as something brought about simply to pay a debt 
due from man to God. And our Blessed Saviour did pay the awful penalty due to 
sin; but this must not exclude the side of mercy and love which God had for man. 
Upon this subject, Ebrard has a forcible remark. In commenting upon Heb. ix- 
14, quoted above, where Christ is said to have offered Himself through the Eternal 
Spirit without spot to God, he says, “ This verse is in a practical point of view, 
one of the most important in the whole New Testamen*. For as directed against 
the doctrine here taught concerning the value of Christ’s sacrifice, all that calum- 
nious talk of old Rationalists and new German Catholics, about a theology of blood 
and wounds and a tyrannical God, who “could look only on blood,” is put to a 
shameful silence. The main thing in the sacrifice of Christ is not the blood, this 
red substance—for then might the blood of the animals under the first covenant have 
sufficed,—as little is it “the Spirit” alone, if by the Spirit be understood an 
abstraction, a misty ideal of virtue, or freedom, orof man-deification (in which 
case, it is too often the mere odpé that falsely boasts of possessing “the Spirit of 
Christ ”)—but it is that eternal spirit of absolute eternal holiness and eternal love 
which has efficaciously manifested itself in time, inasmuch as it endured the real 
bloody death for the sinful world.” The new Cathvlics here mentioned are of course 
not to be confounded with the “Old Catholics” as they are called, who, under 
the lead of Dillinger, have more recently excited great interest, by their protest 
against Papal Infallibility. 


* Divi Thomas. Sum. Theol. prima pars, quest. xliii. art. 7. 
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with us forever (John xiv. 16) * since the day of Pentecost, He 
is regardeu as leaving us, so that He must be called into the 
world, it may be very often in a single hour. There is in all 
this no apprehension of the fact that the Holy Ghost was to 
manifest the Son, as the Son had manifested the Father; and 
that the advent of the Comforter could not properly take place 
until Christ had in His own Person borne that humanity which 
He had assumed, through all its stages and carried it in 
triumph from under the power of death to the right hand of 
God. Till that had been done, showing a most actual victory 
in the second generic Head of our race, the Holy Ghost could 
not properly be the Comforter for us. The stem and stalk 
of humanity, must first bear its perfect flower in Him who was 
at once its root and its crown. Any defect or any incomplete- 
ness in what Christ had become and done for us, would bar 
man from the presence of God, and send him back to howling 
despair. 

And those who think differently can have no appreciation of 
the words our Saviour uttered to His disciples before His cruci- 
fixion, and in His High-priestly prayer as these are recorded by 
St. John. For there He speaks of His departure as necessary, 
not only to His own glorification, with the glory He had with 
the Father before the world was, (Jno. xvii. 5), but also as ne- 
cessary to His glorification in His people. ‘ He shall glorify 


* In this verse the Master is telling His disciples of the advantage His going 
away would be to them; viz., that the permanent abode of the Holy Ghost, with 
them, would be a characteristic of the advanced Spiritual dispensation which the 
third person of the Holy Trinity was to inaugurate. This therefore is a fandimen- 
tal trath. And yet itseems, that some men who claim to be orthodox and saintly, to 
a degree that raises them far above their brethren, can never get done jeering at this 
most solemn declaration of our Saviour; averring as they do, that this saying has 
never been realized in the history of the Church, and is therefore absolutely untrue, 
They appeal to certain hymns in justification of this reviling. All we have to say to 
this, is, that the sooner any hymn that antagonizes this or any other declaration of 
the Lord Jesus, is put out of the way, the better, however much such hymn may 
be embalmed by religious association. But some of the hymns referred to, are not 
in conflict with these words of Christ. According to the sense that these men would 
put into them, they could not invoke the pre.ence of Christ Himself, without praying 
for His re-Incarnation. 
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me; for He shall receive of Mine and shall show it unto you. 
All things that the Father hath are Mine: therefore said I, 
that He shall take of mine and show it unto you.” (Jno. xvi. 14, 
15). Our Divine Redeemer is, in this connection, speaking of 
the expediency of His going away. He makes the coming of 
the Holy Ghost contingent upon it, and declares that when the 
Comforter had come, He would “ convince the world of sin, and 
of righteousness and of judgment.” He gives certain grounds 
for this, and in doing so He makes everything to centre in 
Himself: ‘ Of sin, because they believe not on Me; of right- 
eousness, because I go to My Father, and ye see Me no more ; 
of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.” In 
all this we have no piece-meal particularization, but an ex- 
ceedingly broad and exhaustive statement of the facts in the 
Case, and an examination of these words may help us to un- 
derstand this whole subject. 

It will be observed that our Lord Jesus says that the Com- 
forter will convict the world “of sin.” But why? Is it 
simply because the world has fallen under the power of sin, 
and is sinful? No, that is not the reason given, but because 
they believe not in ME. Jet this be held distinetly in mind. 
The essential ground of man’s conviction is not that all men 
are sinners, because for all sin Christ has made a sufficient 
atonement. It is not for the absence of righteousness, because 
in Christ that has been supplied, so as to make it available. It 
is not that we are necessarily ignorant of this, for Christ says 
‘“‘T am the light of the world: He that followeth Me, shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life” In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men.’’* ‘ That was the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.”+ Nor does the necessity lie in the fact, that men are 


* Johni, 4. Not the light was the life of men, as mon would have it, thus re- 
versing the Divine order of things, 

t+ John i. 9. 6 dwrigei mavta avOpwrov epxoueor eis TOY KogpOV. Properly, who 
coming into the world, is to enlighten all men, and “ this, ‘it is said,’ is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light.” 
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too weak to follow after that light—to renounce sin and ac- 
cept of righteousness, ‘‘for when we were without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly.’’ Besides, the Paraclete 
having come is to reveal Christ and help our infirmities. The 
difficulty does not lie then, in any of the things of which men 
are apt to complain, but in this: that when a supernatural 
constitution of grace has been let down from heaven to earth, in 
the Person of God's only begotten Son, men reject it. 

This is everywhere set forth as the ground of condemna- 
tion. ‘“ For God so loved the world, that He gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. For God sent not His Son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that the world through Him 
might be saved. He that believeth on Him is not condemned ; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God.” “ Ye 
do search your Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life: and they are they which testify of Me. And ye will 
not come to me that ye may have life.’’ This rejection of 
Christ then, is what clothes sin with such awful turpitude, and 
is made the reason for ultimate judgment against man. Indeed 
our Saviour speaks, as if this aggravation constitutes the en- 
tire heinousness of sin; and He certainly declares that it takes 
away all excuse for it. “‘If I had not come and spoken to them 
they had not had sin; he that hateth me, hateth my Father 
also. lf I had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin; but now have they both 
seen, and hated both Me and My Father.”’* 

In full accord with this general idea, we hear the Apostle 
saying, ‘‘ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should let 
them slip. For if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, 
and every transgression received a just recompense of reward ; 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation; which at 


* John xv. 22-24. 
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the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him.” * And again, “ For if we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation which shall 
devour the adversaries. He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy under two or three witnesses. Of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of Grace ?” + 

In these declarations there is a recognition of the fact that 
‘the powers of the world to come” have been brought to us 
in Christ, and that apart from Him, everything must remain 
under the disintegrating power of sin and death. Outside of or 
beyond the realm of grace that is manifested in Him, there is 
nothing upon which man can rest any hope. 

Now the faith necessary to the enjoyment of Christ, is not 
something set as an arbitrary condition as though God simply 
willed to exact something from man; and as if the exercise of 
any other grace would have done as well. In the economy of 
salvation, faith is the only receptive grace, and it is required 
here, because we are justified and saved not by offering to God 
anything that we can do, but by receiving from God that 
which Christ has done for us; or rather by receiving Christ 
Himself, whose glorified life underlies His works. ‘This is in 
accordance with the teachings of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which tells us that we “ partake of Christ, and all His benefits 
by faith;” not the benefits of Christ as separated from His 
person. This faith wrought in us by the Holy Ghost is itself 
the gift of God, and its function is not to offer our good works 
as a ground of merit, nor yet to present our emotions as a hope- 
ful condition before God, but primarily, to apprehend Christ in 
such a way that His very life becomes our own. And so it is 


* Heb. i.3. + Heb. x. 26-29. 
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easy to see how in the nature of the case, a want of this faith 
must condemn a man in the end. Christ and all the objective 
mysteries of salvation may lie outside of Him, and he fail of 
the grace of God through an evil heart of unbelief. 

But our Divine Redeemer adds that the world will be con- 
vinced of righteousness, and only in view of His glorification at 
the right hand of God. It must be noticed that the mere death 
of Christ in which we have the atonement, and without which 
there could be no forgiveness, is yet not assigned here as the 
reason for this authentication of righteousness. And this is be- 
cause the mere death of Christ unhonored by the resurrec- 
tion would not have been a triumph, but a defeat; and could 
not as before intimated have been sufficient to save us. 
Hence, St. Paul says, “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith also is vain.’’ “ And if Christ 
be not raised your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins; then 
they which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.’’* And 
so the Apostle declares himself as ‘‘ separated to the Gospel of 
God * * * concerning His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh ; 
and declared to be the Son of God with power according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.”’+ So too, 
he declares that Christ “ was delivered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justification.” t And still again, he says, 
“For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled by the 
death of His Son; much more being reconciled, shall we be 
saved by His life.” § 

But then, something more even than His resurrection was 
required. It was not sufficient that He should return to the 
same order of life that He had before His death, like Lazarus 
for instance. He must be glorified, and this was fully consum- 
mated only at His ascension into heaven. Before that, He 
was not glorified with the glory He had with the Father before 
the world was. And until that was accomplished, we could 



















































* 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17, 18. t Rom. i. 1-4. t Rom. iv. 25. 2? Rom. v. 10. 
Does St. Paul detract from the atonement of Carist, in these expressions? 
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not know “ the glory of the Father” and “‘ the exceeding great- 
ness of His power to-us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of His mighty power, which He wrought in Christ, 
when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him at His own 
right hand in heavenly places, far above all principality and 
power, and might and dominion, and every name that is named 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come; and 
hath put all things under His feet and gave Him to be head 
over all things to the Church, which is His body, the fullness 
of Him that filleth all in all.”’* And this is just what our 
Saviour means when He says the Comforter will reprove the 
world of righteousness, because I go to my Father. It is as if 
He had said, because I having fulfilled all righteousness, now 
in my own Person, take humanity up to the very bosom of the 
Father, and thus actually redeem and vindicate it. There isa 
high propriety. in this, for His presence there with our glorified 
humanity was the fact that in itself constituted the highest 
evidence of an accomplished righteousness. There could in no 
wise enter there “anything that defileth or maketh a lie,”— 
anything that deflected from God’s own spotless-holiness, The 
law must therefore have been magnified, and a positive essen- 
tial holiness realized. His presence there, as we may well sup- 
pose, is in itself not only an intercession but a vindication. 
Therefore said He, ‘* Because I go to my Father.” 

And when He adds, “and ye see me no more,” He teaches 
His disciples another lesson. They thought that everything 
for them depended upon His visible presence; but there was 
to be an advance on that—an advance necessary to the accom- 
plishment of His work. Faith was to supercede sight in the 
higher manifestation of God. The Spirit was to convince the 
world of righteousness, by revealing how our Saviour, though 
no longer an object of corporeal vision, was yet to work invisi- 
bly and perfect His righteousness in them that believe in Him. 
For this righteousness to avail fully must not simply be in 


* Eph. i. 19-23. 
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Him as separate and apart, but as the Head of His members. 
By the coming of the Holy Ghost, the life and righteousness 
of Christ were to be made over to His people. These 
were to be reproduced and sustaihed in the heirs of salvation, 
who are also to be presented in the presence of the Father, as 
constituting a Church without spot or wrinkle. Here we may 
see in some measure the significance of the Church, and that 
holiness must be one of her attributes. And here we may see 
the advantage of all this to us, and understand our Saviour 
when He says: It is expedient for you that I go to the 
Father.” The Spirit ‘shall take of mine and show it unto 
you.” “I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
Myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” “If ye loved 
Me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto My Father.” 

In this glorification of Christ then we are to share. ‘ The 
breaking of the seal on His sepulchre was the breaking of the 
seal on every sepulchre; His ascension to Heaven is the war- 
rant of our ascension ; and its entire and eternal perfection ex- 
alted as it is, ‘far above all principality and power and might 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world but that which is to come,’ is the assurance of our own 
perfection in all the honors of joint-heirship with Him in the 
many-mansioned house of the Father.” Yea, the righteous- 
ness of God may become our righteousness ; and we may stand 
before Him—tolerated, approved, endorsed by that God who 
cannot look upon sin with the least degree of allowance. 
And then the world will know that there is such a thing as 
righteousness ; that it has been actualized, and will appear as 
a fact. 

And now as flowing out of this, the world will be con- 
vinced of judgment, because the Prince of this world is judged, 
This involves the triumph of Christ over the head of that dark 
and malign kingdom, which has gained a place here in this 
world. From the beginning, Satan was a liar, working evil 
only, and in apparent defiance of judgment. All his ways and 
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works are false—false as opposed to the truth of God, pervert- 
ing the highest harmonies into the deepest discords; and so 
powerful and promising in his high carnival of scorn, that his 
poor dupes have often honored him above the Deity. But 
Christ was manifested to destroy the works of the devil, and it 
is significant in this view as well as every other that He says, 
‘* T am the truth.” We are exhorted to know the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus, t. e. as it is in the constitution of His Person, i. e. 
as it is in Him who is the absolute truth as God is the absolute 
truth, and as it is at the same time in man raised up in his 
whole character to correspondence with the character of God. 
When God was manifested in the flesh, He laid the foundation 
of a kingdom of truth in the world, by bringing the untroubled 
harmonies of heaven down to earth, that man and his whole 
heritage might be raised up to glory. 

The truth of God, as this was exhibited in the creation of 
man, was marred by the instigation of the devil, and all by 
falsehood. This enemy did not tell man of the misery that 
would flow out of sin, but appealed to an upward tendency that 
God had planted in the human heart: “ Ye shall be as God.” 
He raised a question of veracity between God and himself. 
God had said, “‘ Ye shall not eat lest ye die,” and Satan said, 
‘Ye shall not surely die.” It was with this syren song that 
the tempter prevailed; and that song has been repeated ever 
since, promising elevation and happiness to man. The history 
of the world; of nations and individuals in all ages; and of 
men, women and children now, apart from God, tells of a strug- 
gle for happiness where no happiness is to be found. It is a 
crying ‘‘ peace, peace, where there is no peace.” Witness 
Israel going after strange gods and rejecting the Messiah! Wit- 
ness the case of others ;—the anxiety of ambitious men in high 
stations, and the toils of men of low estate. How the gold that 
glitters at first, becomes dim. How they who desire to have 
their portion apart from the Father’s house, are made at last 
to feed upon the husks of shame. 

But notwithstanding the experience of the world: though 
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“‘ Satan’s garments have been red with the blood of man, and 
wet with the tears of woman, and warm with the sweat of the 
orphan’s brow; though. he has quenched the fires of love and 
banished heaven-born truth; though humanity like a sick 
child wrung with anguish, has cried itself to sleep upon his 
stifled heart, ouly to be tortured with his iron hand when it 
awoke,” yet his influence has been great because he has said, 
* Ye shall not die but be as God.” Yea, has this supernatural 
foe, seemingly all-pervading in his presence, and almost un- 
limited in his resources,* taken advantage of his poor victim's 
perverted nature, whether clothed as an angel of light, he has 
made sweet promises of happiness to man or whether in his 
undisguised deformity, he has urged him to unbelief and 
despair. As the Prince of the power of the air,t he has 
wiejded even the forces of nature against man. Indeed he is 
acknowledged by the Saviour Himself, as “the Prince of this 
world; and He could take Christ up into a high mountain, 
and show Him all the kingdoms of the world in a ‘moment of 
time,” and say, ‘All this power will I give Thee and the glory 
of them, for that is delivered unto Me; and to whomsoever I 
will give it.”{ And as the prince of this world, He contended 
for His kingdom even against the Son of Man; bringing all his 
legions and powers to bear against Him; and in every contest, 
except with the Incarnate One, with such entire success that 
men have said: as far as he was concerned, justice was a 
myth and judgment a song. 

But that there is such a thing as judgment is evident, for 
even this high potentate is judged. And how? How is the 
falsity of Satan and the truthfulness of God established ? Not 
by mere words or promise, even on the part of the Almighty, 
but by actual historic facts. God's promises are all ‘“* Yea and 
Amen in Christ Jesus.’’ His sure word has been made good, 
in regard to the consequences of sin and of holiness. Paul 
might well appeal to the experiences of men and say, ‘“‘ When 


*Epb. vi. 12. ft Eph.ii. 2. { Luke iv. 5, 6. 
20 
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ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. 
What fruit had ye then in those things, whereof. ye are now 
ashamed? For the end of those things is death. But now 
being made free from sin, and become servants of God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. For the 
wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’* 

The power of Satan although restrained, was not essentially 
broken until God came down unto the service of man, that 
‘in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, He might destroy 
sin in the flesh ;”’ take it away and destroy the works of the 
devil. In Him the triumph of holiness was realized. The 
arch-fiend that with specious promises, overcame man in the 
garden of Eden, was himself overcome, when with like promises 
he squatted at the ear of sovereignty in the wilderness. The 
prince of the power of the air, that smote the corner of Job’s 
house, was rebuked in his onset upon the bark of the sleeping 
Saviour. The unclean spirits that tore those whom they 
possessed, in their efforts at an incarnation, came out at His 
bidding and asked with fear ‘‘ What have we to do with thee, 
Thou Jesus, the Son of God?” Thus acknowledging who He 
was; and that His kingdom was in conflict with their's and 
must prevail, as He Himself said to those around him, “If I 
cast out devils by the finger of God, then is the kingdom of 
God come among you.” Well might the devils believe and 
tremble, when of him who had swayed the hearts of men since 
the fall, the serene and sinless One, could say, “The Prince of 
this world cometh and findeth nothing in me.” 

And now having maintained His own spotless purity, despite 
the assaults of Satan, and having shown His superior authority 
and power, He makes an atonement sufficient for all the sins 
His adversary had caused man to commit. Was there no 
judgment in this for the prince of the world? Surely here 
was the highest evidence that sin must call for a punishment; 


* Rom. vi. 20-23. 
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and that even he, old as he was and powerful as he had been, 
must suffer the extreme penalty of his own: impious revolt. 

But this judgment was more fully declared and Satan’s 
realm more fully despoiled, as we have seen in the discussion 
of this subject, when the Incarnate One, overcame the last 
enemy, and ‘ascended up on high, leading captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men.’ For then it was manifested that 
only they, who believe in HIM and are made partakers of His 
holiness shall never die, but be like God—conformed to His 
image and made to dwell with Him forevermore. Well might 
the Saviour say, the Comforter will reprove the world “of 
judgment, because the Prince of this world is judged.” 

We may be permitted to close this paper with a few theses, 
adding a single remark to the last one. 

1. Jesus Christ is Himself the central object of Faith. 

2. All things that the Father hath, are made available for 
us in Christ, through the Holy Ghost. 

3. The unbelief which rejects the provision and constitution 
of Grace, offered to us in Christ, is in the nature of the case, 
damning, and will be the final ground of condemnation. 

4. The glorified Son at the right hand of the Father, consti- 
tutes a righteous presence of our humanity, which is the histori- 
cal surety that the members of Christ’s mystical body will stand 
there also, with exceeding great joy. 

5. Satan’s falsity is manifest; his power broken, and his 
final overthrow certain. And He who said, “Let not your 
hearts be troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in Me,” in- 
tended that this should be a comfort to His people in the 
midst of the trials through which they are passing. Some- 
times the evils by which we are surrounded seem. to. be una- 
bated. We see not only that the “whole world lieth in 
wickedness,” but also that the peace of the Church is disturbed. 
The eternal verities of Creed are either covered up by Romish 
superstitions, or else ignored, and thus seemingly in danger of 
being hidden, or else swept away by the surging tides of ration- 
alism. The very Christ of God, is unblushingly,supplanted.by 
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an impersonal doctrine, which could not become incarnate, or 
shed precious blood, or rise from the dead, or live to intercede 
for us. In contending against these things on the right hand, 
and on the left, the ranks of the sacramental hosts seem to be 
bristling with the pikes and bayonets of controversy. Many 
are swinging censers at the feet of Satan,on the plea of offering 
incense to Jesus; and the good which is thought to stand not in 
the Absolute Truth, but in the opinions of men, is often seem- 
ingly put to the worse. But the issue is not doubtful. Christ’s 
servants may be called to fill up that which is behind, for His 
Body’s sake,* and many may be lost to sight under the clouds 
of reproach ; but the truth, ‘as it is in Jesus,”’ springs up eter- 
nally. And in the sweep of ages the darkness will be dis- 
pelled, and the Sun of Righteousness will brighten the very 
spots where His people wept and trembled. For Satan’s realm 
has been essentially despoiled. The spear of the Mighty One 
has touched him. The mortal wound has been inflicted so that 


ultimate recovery is impossible; and not only an empty sepul- 
chre, but a crowned Church shall see him as he is, falling like 
lightning to the dark marsh from which he rose; and even the 
world will be convinced of judgment, because the Prince 
of this world is judged. 


* Col. i. 24. 














Modern Skepticism. 


ArT. VIII.—MODERN SKEPTICISM. 
BY PROF, F. A. GAST. 


Ir is manifest to all intelligent observers that we have en- 
tered upon an age of skepticism. The old creeds that have 
answered man’s highest needs for eighteen centuries are rudely 
thrust aside by a large and growing class in Europe and 
America, as no longer in harmony with modern thought and 
civilization; and the new creed of naturalism and humanita- 
rianism, though in direct and irreconcilable antagonism with 
Christ and His religion as interpreted by the Christian ages, is 
unquestionably coming to be more and more widely adopted. 
A conflict between natural reason and supernatural revelation, 
more deadly, perhaps, than any the Church has yet witnessed, 
is upon us. The beginning and the first signs are already 
clearly discernible; the issue, however, lies hidden in the dark- 
ness of the future. To the believer, indeed, who has experienced 
the regenerating and sanctifying grace of God in Christ, the 
final triumph of Christianity, as a supernatural, divine fact, is a 
matter of certainty. Whai is uncertain are the changes which 
will be effected in Christian life and doctrine. These are veiled 
in obscurity: we only know that they will be the result of an 
advancement of Christianity to a higher stage of its history, — 
an advancement which will be the ultimate and necessary out- 
come of the impending struggle. 

A wide-spread decay of faith, unconfined to any single coun- 
try or class, is undeniable. Innumerable witnesses are testify- 
ing with sad hearts to the alarmingly rapid growth of skepticism 
in almost all sections of the nominally Christian world. 

Read the Reports on the state of religion in the several coun- 
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tries of Europe, presented at the late Evangelical Alliance by 
the able and intelligent representatives appointed for that pur- 
pose. They witness, in painful terms, to a gigantic conflict 
with rationalism in its manifold forms. The picture is often 
gloomy and disheartening; but its accuracy is confirmed, if 
confirmation were needed, by numberless declarations of Synods, 
Bishops and observant men in all quarters of the Old World. 

Mark the wide and rapid dissemination of an infidel litera- 
ture. The abundant and increasing supply of books, peviodi- 
cals, tracts and papers, that disown the claims of Christ, even 
when they do not treat them with derision, is indubitable proof 
of a large demand, which can be accounted for only by the preva- 
lence of like views and sentiments in the genera! mind of the 
community. The time was, and that not very distant, when 
the reader of Paine was careful to conceal the fact, which, if it 
became known, was sure to awaken a feeling of horror. Now, 
works far more destructive in their tendency than the ‘‘ Age of 
Reason,” if not so ribald in their language, are found, not hid- 
den away in dark corners and old chests, but openly exposed 
without fear or shame. Never was there as large a circle of 
readers for this class of publications, which, for the past decade 
or two, have been issuing from the press in a constantly 
swelling stream, until at length the whole commanity is over- 
flooded with writings that unblushingly avow the most advanced 
skeptical opinions. It is only necessary to read the book notices 
in our papers and reviews, especially the Westminster Review, 
to see how large is the supply, and, of course, how extensive 
the demand. 

It is this that has given birth to a new apologetical literature. 
Ages of faith are not fruitful in Apologies. What need for 
them at such times? Rather, it is when old, established be- 
liefs are threatened and thought to be endangered, that men 
hasten to their defence. The multiplication of books that set 
forth the Evidences of Christianity in general or vindicate cer- 
tain of its doctrines, is an infallible test of the acknowledged 
presence of skepticism. 
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It is unnecessary, however, to give additional proofs. No 
one acquainted with the present state of mind, especially in 
scientific circles, will deny that religious unbelief is very general. 
It is more important to understand the character of this unbe- 
lief. And we propose briefly to answer the question: What 
is Modern Skepticism, as taught by its ablest, acknowledged 
representatives? We must confine ourselves, however, to a 
general characterization. 

It would be a grand mistake to suppose that modern skepti- 
cism is just like the skepticism of earlier ages. Unbelief in one 
form or another has prevailed in larger or smaller circles at 
different periods in the history of Christianity. Not to mention 
the Patristic and Medizval ages, and to confine ourselves to the 
period since the Reformation, we have only to call to mind the 
Deism of England, the vulgar Rationalism of Germany and the 
Infidelity of the French Revolution, to see how many and how 
powerful have been the assaults Christianity has had to sustain 
during the last two centuries. Unbelief has at various times 
presented a formidable front. It has more than once threatened 
to sweep over the entire face of society. In Voltaire, it began 
its song of triumph, in the full assurance that in a few decades 
Christianity would, like the ancient mythologies, be universally 
relegated to the sphere of fable. Christianity, however, has 
survived all attacks. It has called forth a host of the ablest 
minds, such as Butler and the great English Apologists, to its 
defence. It has ever come out of its conflicts with enlarged 
powers, with a clearer consciousness of its divine origin, and 
with a stronger and deeper hold on the world’s heart; while, 
on the other hand, one phase of skepticism has rapidly given 
way to another, each alike powerless to overthrow the founda- 
tions of our faith, yet each mightier than its predecessor. 

And now, in this age of physical science, we are confronted 
with another and higher phase. It is a form of unbelief that 
strikes deeper and threatens to be more destructive in its sweep. 
We should err by supposing that it is just the skepticism of 
former times revived,—the same old enemy that lias been met 
and vanquished time and again, reappearing in these last days 
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with his antiquated weapons and with no fresh reinforcement 
of strength. 

True, the old time-worn objections to Christianity are brought 
forward to-day, as they have been ever since the introduction 
of the gospel into the world; the same difficulties are presented 
now that have all along been said to stand in the way of our 
accepting the Bible as an inspired book, and of our believing 
the facts and doctrines which it records. But these objections 
and difficulties are thrown up from a new point of view, and 
thus assume a new character. The old answers that satisfied a 
former age do not satisfy this. They were designed to meet, 
and they did successfully meet, a form of unbelief that has 
passed away and can never be revived. In consequence of the 
advance of science, especially of physical and _ historical 
science, the world has outlived many former modes of 
thought. It is not possible to-day to look at the universe 
through the eyes of our forefathers. Conceptions which seemed 
perfectly rational to them, are perfectly irrational to us. The 
present age has come to occupy a different stand-point: it is 
that of law, and progress according to law ; and from this stand- 
point it surveys all things. 

While, then, modern unbelief may object to miracles, pro- 
phecy, providence and prayer, its objections appear in a new 
light and possess a strength which was wanting to those of for- 
mer generations. The older apologetics are inadequate to the 
demands of the present time. They have lost much of their 
force through the progress of thought. Honest minds, earnestly 
struggling against doubt (and who can question that there are 
many such ?) find in them no solution of their difficulties, —find 
in them, rather, something foreign in their entire tone and 
method of thought. The unsatisfactoriness of the older apolo- 
gists is universally felt, as well by the believing as by the skep- 
tical mind. _A silent acknowledgment of this feeling appears 
in the rise of a new apologetical literature, which is a sure proof 
that modern unbelief is unlike the unbelief of former periods. 

It differs in its central principle, its ruling spirit, its entire 
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method. The earlier skepticism was simply negative. It con- 
sisted, for the most part, of the denial of certain facts and doc- 
trines contained in the Scriptures, and did not aim to establish 
another creed in the place of that which it attempted to over- 
throw. Critical and destructive, it was properly un-belief,—a 
series of negations more or less sweeping. 

Modern skepticism, on the other hand, is nothing, if it is not 
intensely positive. It affirms a new, and does not content itself 
with merely opposing an old faith. It is negative just because 
it is so positive. The skeptic of to-day professes to have no 
pleasure in negation for its own sake, and to be deeply pained 
at the necessity of assailing established beliefs and institutions. 
He claims credit for dealing tenderly with religion in general, 
and with Christianity in particular. But he tells us that, 
through the progress of science, he has attained to a new, posi- 
tive view of the universe, and that whatever is at variance with 
this must be set aside as superstition and error. 

The earlier skepticism had respect mainly to the Bible as the 
inspired record of revelation. It took exception to certain nar- 
ratives, as those of Balaam and Jonah. It explained many 
alleged miracles, like the giving of the manna and the crossing 
of the Red Sea, as mere natural phenomena. It attempted to 
find material contradictions between the several Gospels. Above 
all, it professed to be shocked at the immorality of certain 
divine commands, such as the commands to sacrifice Isaac and 
to exterminate the inhabitants of Canaan, A book like this, it 
was said, could not be inspired; could not even be historically 
credible ;—how, then, could it be accepted as the highest au- 
thority for faith in mysteries like the trinity and the incarnation ? 

Such was the course pursued by men like Voltaire and Paine. 
But, while they aimed to prove that the Bible is not a superna- 
tural revelation from God, they never dreamed of denying the 
possibility of all revelation. It is said of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, that when he had finished his book ** On Truth as distin- 
guished from Revelation,” he hesitated for a while, whether or 
not to publish it. That he might be assured by God Himself 
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that it would contribute to His glory, he cast himself upon his 
knees and prayed : “Give me a sign from heaven, or if not, I will 
suppress my book.’ And he himself tells us that he had searce- 
ly uttered these words, when a distinct, yet gentle sound, un- 
like any earthly one, came from heaven, which filled him with 
such peace, that he considered his prayer as heard. Revelation 
as such, was not incredible to him, as it was not to any of the 
earlier skeptics. It was the Christian revelation and its doc- 
trine that awakened their opposition. 

Modern skepticism, however, can find no room in its think- 
ing even for the possibility of revelation. That possibility once 
granted, it would readily concede that Christianity, of all the 
religions of the world, has the highest claims. But that possi- 
bility is just what it cannot grant. According to its funda- 
mental principles it is bound to assume that all religions alike 
are of simply human origin, the result of a gradual evolution 
of the world’s life, the product of antecedent historical forces. 
It can admit nothing as fact which it cannot verify by scientific 
methods. Earnest modera skeptics willingly acknowledge that 
Christianity is the highest and best religion the world has yet 
produced; while at the same time they set aside its claims to 
be a revelation, except in the sense that it is a revelation of the 
spirit of man, of his capacities and powers, but by no possibility 
a revelation of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man. 

The skepticism of to-day relates to the very foundation of ull 
belief in the supernatural, if not, indeed, in the super-sensible. 
It leaves nothing unquestioned that professes to lie above the 
reach of the senses and the logical understanding. It chal- 
lenges all religious creeds, and calls upon them to show reason 
why they should be acknowledged by men who demand, and 
are accustomed to receive, such demonstration as science gives 
by its analyses and syntheses. It will take nothing on trust 
Experiment is with it the test of truth. Renan even complains 
that Jesus, when Heraised Lazarus from the dead, did not invite 
a corps of savantsto witness the experiment, —complains, in fact, 
that He dil not perform the experiment a number of times, in 
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the presence of the learned and under such conditions as modern 
science imposes on physical research. That would be for him, 
as for the skepticism of our age generally, the only satisfactory 
proof that a miracle has been performed. 

It is not, then, the doctrines and facts simply of the Bible 
that this skepticism disputes, nor yet only its claims to inspi- 
ration that it rejects; it goes far deeper, and touches the very 
foundations on which all our higher beliefs rest. 

Modern skepticism is, in fact, a new, positive conception of 
the universe, widely different from the pagan conception of 
classic Greece and Rome, from the Christian conception of the 
Medizval Church, and from the Deistic conception of later times. 
It occupies a new stand-point, wholly unlike that of any former 
age; it concerns itself with other problems than those of earlier 
generations ; it pursues a different method of thought; and, of 
course, it reaches different results. 

Its method is that of the so-called scientific positivism, which 
seeks and claims to find in the world itself the principle of all 
change in the world. It aims to construe all life, whether in 
the sphere of nature orin that of history, as under the dominion 
of fixed, uniform and inviolable laws, which are discoverable 
by the methods of physical investigation, and capable of scien- 
tific formulation. Whatever transpires in the universe it at- 
tempts to trace back to a cause lying in the present order of 
nature, and regards as the product of antecedent mundane 
forces. The world itself with its manifold forms of being it 
views as simply the result of a slow but grand evolution, ad- 
vancing by insensible degrees from one stage to another, in 
such a manner that each lower stage gives birth causally to 
the next higher, that each higher stage is derived genetically 
from the next lower—organic life springing out of inorganic 
matter, and the light of mind flashing out of the darkness of 
nature. 

It will hear of no breaks in the onward movement. It grows 
impatient at the mere mention of creative beginnings. ‘Lhese 
would interrupt the regularity of the sequences and introduce an 
element which science could not verify. ‘ Modern thought,” 
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as represented by such men as Spencer, will tolerate no tran- 
scendent causes, no powers lying above the world of. nature, 
that break in upon its order, implanting new fructifying princi- 
ples and inaugurating new processes. The cosmos is for it an 
independent whole, that carries in its own bosom all that is 
needed to complete its development. It requires no extrinsic 
force. This, indeed, would only disturb the working of law. 
And, in fact, the sum of being in the world can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished. It is a constant quantity, ever as- 
suming new forms, indeed, yet ever assuming them in obedience 
to predetermined laws and forces inherent in the world itself. 
Modern Skepticism, in short, as it appears in its ablest support- 
ers, is a system of pure naturalism, whose distinctive feature is 
the principle of immanence. 

It is needless to say that such a system can leave no room for 
the supernatural. In its fundamental principles it comes into 
conflict, not with Christianity only, but with all religion. For 
it is vain to speak of religion, where there exists no conception 
of a personal God and of a living relation between Him and 
man. Modern skepticism may and does speak of God; but if 
you ask what is meant by the word, Spencer replies: ‘* The 
Great Unknowable,” a something, a force, it may be, of which 
we can predicate nothing but that it is—which it is folly to pray 
to—which cannot help us in our needs. Matthew Arnold re- 
plies: God is “the enduring power, not ourselves,” or “a 
stream of tendency ;” andit is no wonder that, with such a God, 
which, at the highest, can be but an impersonal order, he should 
define religion as “ morality touched with emotion.” Strauss 
in his latest book unblushingly replies : God is “ the Universe; ”’ 
and religion resolves itself for Him into esthetic emotion. 

The ruling tendency of modern unbelief is necessarily anti- 
theistic. In its conception of the world, it can find no place 
for the living God, who is in the world, as its eternal ground, 
and yet over it as its all-wise Governor. A God who is more 
than an unconscious, impersonal force, who is an Intelligence 
and Will, guiding the universe wisely and freely to its eternally 
appointed goal, would be a transcendent cause, the existence of 
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which the skeptical scientist, in consistency with his first princi- 
ple, must logically deny. And without this living God, who 
holds the threads of nature in His hand and weaves them into 
whatsoever woof He pleases, what have we but a dreary world, 
blindly driven by fate in the garb of natural law? Our boast- 
ful science, at least in many of its ablest advocates, dreams 
that it can dispense with God, whose presence is only an un- 
welcome intrusion, and who must be remanded, therefore, to the 
region of ‘the Unknowable.” 

It is the Supernatural, then, that is at stake, the supernatu- 
ral in all its forms. This is the main issue between science and 
revelation. The great controversy which the skepticism of the 
age is holding with Christianity respects the supernatural claims 
of Christ and His religion. Let the Gospel cease to put forth 
these claims; let it acknowledge itself a simply natural growth 
of the human mind, like the religions of India and Greece; let 

_it proclaim itself a new moral code, and not a new divine life 
entering into the bosom of the world’s life from a higher tran- 
scendent sphere ;—and the controversy would at once come to 
anend. It is a struggle of two antagonistic views of the uni- 
verse, which admit of no reconciliation. For the one, the super- 
natural is a necessity ; for the other, an absurdity. In the very 
nature of the case, there can be no adjustment of this central 
point of difference. They must grapple until one or the other 
is vanquished. 

The main question, we say, is the supernatural; but the 
supernatural meets us in Christianity at every point. Chris- 
tianity teaches that in the beginning God created the world. 
Modern Skepticism denies creation, or at least proclaims our 
incompetence to affirm anything about the origin of the world. 
All it acknowledges is an infinite force of which the universe is 
the manifestation ; but whether by creation, by emanation, or 
by whatsoever mode, it forbids us to say. It will only affirm 
that the world had no supernatural origin. 

Christianity teaches the fall of man from a state of inno- 
cence into a state of sin. Modern skepticism tells us that in- 
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stead of a fall, there has been a gradual and steady rise from 
the most degraded savage of the Stone Age, scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from the brute, to the civilized man of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Christianity teaches that sin and death are disturbances of 
the true order of nature. Modern skepticism has discovered 
that they are normal and necessary, 

Christianity claims to be a redemption from the curse of sin 
and death. Modern skepticism denies the possibility of re- 
demption, and tells us that our only hope lies in development, 
culture and civilization. 

Christianity proclaims itself a new supernatural creation in 
Christ. Modern skepticism professes to explain Christ on na- 
tural principles, as the product of the historical forces of His 


age. 
Christianity points to its miracles and prophecies. Modern 
skepticism says that miracles are impossible, and that prophe- 


cies, as far as they are not vaticinia post eventum, are only 
happy guesses. 

Christianity teaches that a providence rules in all things, 
and that prayer has power with God. Modern skepticism 
would comfort us with the thought that all things are in the 
grasp of rigid, necessary, inexorable law, and proposes to dis- 
prove the efficacy of prayer scientifically by its prayer-gauge. 

Christianity holds up the Bible as its supernaturally inspired 
record. Modern skepticism places it on the same plane with 
theVedas, the Avesta and the Koran. 

Christianity looks forward in hope to the glorification of the 
world at the Second Advent of Christ. Modern skepticism 
forbids us to hope for anything more than can be attained 
through the progress of science and art. 

Such, as we understand it, is Modern Skepticism, in its fun- 
damental principle and ruling method. It is naturalism, pure 
and unadulterated, which, as long as it is true to itself, must 
wage war against the supernatural wherever it may come to 
view. The system, whether as presented in the pantheistic 
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schools of Germany or as organized by Herbert Spencer, is 
vast and comprehensive. It professes to cover the whole terri- 
tory of knowable existence. It aims by a grand generalization 
to reduce all being to an organic unity. It puts forth the 
lofty claim of explaining all phenomena by a law that assumes 
nothing lying outside the natural powers and processes of the 
world itself. 

The system may be, as we believe it is, a proud but vain en- 
deavor of the reason to dispense with God ; yet we cannot close 
our eyes to its existence. Its principles have taken deep root 
in the modern mind. Its influence is felt in all departments of 
thought. Its method is applied, not to theology alone, but to 
psychology and metaphysics, to morality and art, to history and 
sociology. There is, in truth, no sphere of human life into 
which this naturalistic thinking has not penetrated, and which 
it does not tend to revolutionize. 

We are concerned with it now, however, only so far as it 
comes into conflict with the facts and truths of Christianity. 
Viewed from its own stand-point, it is the most positive belief. 
Viewed from the Christian stand-point, it is the most dangerous 
unbelief. The danger lies in its positive character. It is a 
well-organized system of thought with a central idea and defi- 
nite method; and its principles become lodged in the mind, 
especially through the far-reaching influence of physical science, 
before their meaning and wide application are half understood. 

Science has familiarized us with the idea of uniform, neces- 
sary law. It leaves nothing to caprice, but brings all things 
under the dominion of forces, which, under like conditions, act 
with the utmost regularity and precision. The universality of 
law is, indeed, not to be questioned. We trace its working 
not only in nature, but in history as well. The freest of all 
spiritual acts is under law. Only it is necessary to remember, 
what is frequently lost sight of, that each sphere of existence 
has its peculiar iaws ; that the laws which rule in the world of 
mind are not just the same as those which rule in the world of 
matter, but are of a higher character; that nature and the su- 
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pernatural constitute one comprehensive system, so ordered, that 
each lower stage forms the basis of the next higher, in which 
it finds its meaning, while at the same time the power of the 
higher is at work already from the beginning in the lower, 
guiding its development and lifting it up to its own plane. 
Nature is in order to the supernatural, which it presupposes 
not only as its efficient cause, but as its ultimate sense. Every 
thing depends, as Martensen so admirably expresses it, “ upon 
how the system of laws and forces which we call nature, is con- 
ceived—whether it be conceived as a system, finally and eter- 
nally fixed, or as a system that is passing through a teleological 
development, a continued creation. In the latter case new 
potencies, new laws and forces must be conceivable, as entering 
into the operation; the preceding stages in the creation pre- 
paring the way for them and prefiguring them, though not tlie 
source from which they can be derived. This is the Christian 
view of nature. In terming itself the new, the second creation, 
Christianity by no means calls itself a disturbance of nature, but 
rather the completion of the work of creation; the revelation 
of Christ and the kingdom of Christ it pronounces the last po- 
tency of the work of creation ; which power, whether regarded 
as completing or as redeeming the world, must be conceivable 
as teleological ; operating so as to change and limit the lower 
forces, in so far as these are in their essential nature not eter- 
nal and organically complete, but only temporal and temporary. 
Hence the point of unity between the natural and the super- 
natural lies in the teleological design of nature to subserve the 
kingdom of God, and its consequent susceptibility to, its capa- 
city of being molded by the supernatural, creative activity. 
Nature does not contradict the notion of a creation; and it is in 
miracles that the dependence of nature on a free Creator be- 
comes perfectly evident. But while nature does not contradict 
the notion of a creation, the assumption of a creation is quite 
as little inconsistent with the notion of nature. For, although 
the new creation in Christ does do away with the laws of this 
nature, yet it by no means destroys the notion of nature itself. 
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For the very notion of nature implies, not that it is a hindering 
restraint to freedom, but rather that it is the organ of freedom. 
And as the miraculous element in the life of Christ reveals the 
unity of the spirit and of nature, so the revelation of Christ at 
once anticipates and predicts a new nature, a new heaven, and 
a new earth, in which a new system of laws will appear; a sys- 
tem which will exhibit the harmony of the laws of nature and of 
freedom,—a state for which the whole structure of the present 
creation, with its unappeased strife between nature and spirit, 
is only a teleological transition period.’’* 

Such is the Christian view of the world,—a view which al- 
lows as much room as science does for the working of necessary, 
uniform law in nature, while at the same time it sees no con- 
tradiction between nature and the supernatural, but rather de- 
mands the supernatural as the necessary completion of nature. 
The naturalism, however, which underlies much of our so-called 
scientific thought, views nature asin itself a complete and fully 
rounded whole,—a grand piece of clock-work, which, however 
it may have come into existence, now moves in obedience to its 
own laws and forces, and independently of any extrinsic power. 

This idea, which natural science often presents with so much 
confidence and plausibility, has rooted itself widely in the mind 
of the age. It is there as a seed is in the ground, to germinate 
and fructify. What it involves may not at first be clearly com- 
prehended. It may seem, indeed, a very harmless idea, ani 
one that reflects honor upon the Creator, who has so construct- 
ed the universe from the beginning, as to relieve Himself of a 
multiplicity of petty cares inconsistent with His infinite ma- 
jesty. 

After a while, however, the mind by an instinctive logic ap- 
plies this idea in various directions and sees the consequences 
which follow its adoption. It wakes up to a sense of inconsis- 
tency, lack of harmony, discrepancy, between the natural in 
this view and the supernatural. The supernatural comes to be 


* Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, English Translation, pp. 19 and 20. 
21 
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regarded as unnecessary after the first creative day. The 
general laws impressed upon nature are sufficient for the pre- 
servation and government of the world. Miracles, special pro- 
vidences, answers to prayer, in short, the apparently superna- 
tural in whatever form, are accounted for as the result of 
natural law, so arranged from the start, as to bring about these 
surprises at appointed times, just as the clock sounds its alarm 
at the hour for which it was set. 

A little later, the supernatural comes to be regarded, not 
only as unnecessary, but as impossible. As its action would 
disturb the established order of nature, which science conceives 
to be absolutely inviolable, it must be denied. The miracles of 
the Bible are then treated as myths, or, as at best, singular 
coincidences; revelation and all that it implies is surrendered ; 
Christ is stript of His divine character, and the soul is left 
practically without God and without hope in the world. 

This is the sad history of many a mind in these later times. 
Starting with the unquestioning faith of childhood, it has be- 
come entangled in the meshes of a system which leaves it 
nothing in the end but faith in the blind whirl of nature. Many, 
perhaps most of those, who are involved toa greater or less 
extent in this naturalistic thinking have no clear consciousness 
of the contradiction between their scientific principles and their 
religious beliefs. Desirous of holding both, they quit the 
vague doubts which occasionally spring up, by assigning Science 
and Religion to different and unrelated spheres. 

Science is for them the sphere of calm, sober reason; Reli- 
gion, (by which they generally mean asystem of doctrines) is the 
sphere of what is properly only a blind, unreasoning credulity. 
In such a posture of mind, carrying in it, as it does, a self-con- 
tradiction, nothing more is possible than a half-hearted faith. 
There is but a frail hold on supernatural facts and truths, 
and religious skepticism is the almost inevitable result in the 
case of those who care to engage in earnest thought. 

This inner decay of faith exists, where there is no open ac- 
knowledgment of disbelief, where indeed the subject of it would 
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resent the charge as an insult. It exists more widely than 
many of us are inclined to suspect. It is, in fact, the most 
alarming feature of the times. For with only a half faith in 
the supernatural in Christianity, what resistance can be pre- 
sented to the encroachments of open skepticism ? 

We need hardly say what is evident to all, that Skepticism 
is massing its forces for a combined assault on the gospel of 
Christ. It seeks to enlist all the sciences into its service. It 
borrows weapons from Geology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Zodlo- 
gy, Ethnology, to overthrow the Christian conception of the 
Universe. It explores the antiquities of the race; it studies 
the Religious Mythologies and languages of man; it ransacks 
‘all history, deciphering its monuments in Egypt, Persia, As- 
syria, India, China ;—and all with a view of showing that Chris- 
tianity is not what it claims to be,—a revelation from God, but 
that it is as much a product of natural forces in the world’s life, 
as the fetichism of the most degraded tribe of Africa. Nay, it 
does not shrink from a thorough study of the Scriptures from 
its own naturalistic point of view. It brings all the light of 
modern critical and historical science to bear upon the inspired 
page, often exhibiting such a familiarity with its every word and 
syllable and letter as ought to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of the believer on account of his ignorance. And when 
we inquire into the purpose of all this wealth of learning and 
this suprising ingenuity, we are amazed to learn that it is to 
destroy the divinity of the Bible by eliminating its supernatu- 
ral elements, and reducing it to the level of other merely human 
books. 

Skepticism is everywhere organizing for the contest. It is 
industriously propagating its sentiments in a thousand ways. 
Above all it is confident of success. Nor is this confidence sur- 
prising when we observe that much of our modern religious 
thought holds unconsciously the same naturalistic premises with 
skepticism, and is only illogical in drawing its conclusions. 

In this regard there is occasion for alarm. Doubtless there 
will be a still greater falling away from the faith. Wide as is 


, 
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the spread of Skepticism to-day, we are inclined to think that 
it has not yet run its full course. 

When we observe the disposition that manifests itself in some 
sections of the Church to keep the supernatural in the back- 
ground; to apologize for miracles as if they were mere outward 
appendages to Christianity and not an essential part of its 
constitution; to lay all stress upon the moral element of the 
gospel, as if the religion of Christ was simply a new and higher 
moral code; to regard Christ Himself in the light of a great 
Teacher, rather than as the mystery of the Word made flesh, 
the absolute revelation of God and the principle of the glorifi- 
cation of the world ;—when we observe this, we can hardly err 
in concluding that, where this disposition exists, the foundations 
are already undermined, and that faith in Christianity as a 
supernatural system, must in the end give way before the at- 
tacks of infidel science. 

All this is alarming enough; but shall we be alarmed for 
Christianity itself? Is there reason to fear that it is doomed, 
that its claim to be a supernatural revelation from God and a 
divine redemption for man will cease to be acknowledged in the 
future as it has been in the past; that, like the old belief in 
fairies, it is destined to take its place among the beautiful 
dreams of humanity? So an increasing number think; and 
having lost their faith in Christ, they go back and walk no more 
with Him. And to-day, Jesus is putting the same question to 
us which He put to His disciples in His day, “* Will ye also go 
away?” But the true disciple like Simon Peter answers 
‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternul 
life. And we believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Living faith in Christ carries in it the most absolute certainty, 
a certainty that cannot be shaken; for it is faith not in a dog- 
ma concerning Christ, not in a doctrinal statement respecting 
His character, teaching and work, but faith in a living divine 
person who authenticates Himself immediately to the heart. 
The certitude of faith is a certitude resting upon an inward 
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experience of the object which faith embraces; and the reality 
of this experience the true believer can no more doubt than he 
can doubt the veracity of his consciousness. It is easy, indeed, 
to find difficulties in Christian dogma, difficulties which the na- 
tural understanding, confined as it is within the limits of the 
finite and the conditioned, may not be able to solve. These 
are difficulties, however, for thought in the intellectual appre- 
hension of the world of faith, not for faith itself, which is called 
into exercise in its true character only when confronted by the 
presence of its object. Faith is as immediate and direct in the 
supernatural sphere as vision is in the natural sphere. We see 
only when the object of vision is presented to the eye, and we 
believe only when the object of faith is presented to the heart. 

The idealist may tell us that the sun which we seem to see is 
not an objective fact, that it is merely an ideain the mind; but 
his reasoning, however plausible, never has convinced the world 
and never will. There may be difficulties in the doctrine of 
perception, but the fact of perception we cannot doubt. So 
long as we are constituted as we are, we must believe in the ob- 
jective reality of the world. It authenticates itself immediately 
to the sense. Belief in its reality rests upon a living experi- 
ence. 

In like manner the skeptic may say that the supernatural 
world centring in Jesus Christ is an illusion. But what the 
eye is in the order of nature, that faith is in the supernatural 
order. It brings the soul into living contact with supersensible 
realities, places them directly before our spiritual gaze, draws 
strength from their presence, and in the bosom of this higher 
world finds a freedom and a joy that are otherwise unknown. 
Christianity does not appeal to the reason exclusively, but to the 
entire spiritual nature. It is the revelation of God in the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ for the redemption of the world. 
There is a correspondence between the need of redemption in 
man and the fact of redemption in Christ. The synthesis is 
effected by faith,—faith, not in the sense of an assent of the 
understanding to the truth of certain doctrinal propositions, 
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but in the sense of an activity of the soul which embraces and 
appropriates the Redeemer Himself. Faith brings us into the 
possession of supernatural realities, and thus carries in it a 
certitude which nothing can shake. 

It is a vain dream of the skeptic that Christianity is nearing 
its final overthrow. As a divine supernatural fact, it has with- 
stood the violent assaults of the past, and will withstand the 
still, more violent assaults of the future. Natural Science, 
Speculative Philosophy, Historical Research and Biblical Criti- 
cism, may, and doubtless will, unite their forces for a last onset 
on the religion of Christ. But, however gigantic their efforts, 
they will prove impotent in the end. Christianity as a divine 
fact will stand immovable. It needs simply to appeal from the 
understanding which deals with finite relations, to the heart, 
the conscience, the moral nature of man which relates him im- 
mediately to the world of supersensible realities; and it will 
always find a response. All that is highest and holiest in men 
testifies to the truth of the highest and holiest of religions. If 
indeed, man were mere intellect, he would possess no capacity 
to take in the supernatural and divine ; for these in their sub- 
stantive character, as living realities and not mere shadowy ab- 
stractions, are no more for the understanding than moral truths 
are for the senses. 

Nothing can be more absurd, therefore, than the demand 
lately put forth by Mr. Blauvelt, that the truth of Christianity 
shall be scientifically demonstrated, like a proposition in Geom- 
etry. Apologetics in the sense of a scientific demonstration of 
the truth of Christianity, is an impossible science,—impossible 
for the reason that the supernatural and divine are in no case 
perceptible to the senses and the understanding. They must 
authenticate themselves to the higher capacity of the spirit 
which we call faith ; and unless they authenticate themselves in 
this way they cannot authenticate themselves at all. They 
must find an echo in the heart and receive their demonstration 
in a living experience of their power. 

And, as they come to view in Christianity, they always have 
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received such demonstration, and we may rest assured, always 
will. The redemption which is in Christ Jesus has met the 
highest needs of the human soul, when pressed with a sense of 
guilt and of longing for union with God. It is the solution of 
practical difficulties, in the presence of which mere theoretical 
difficulties fade away into insignificance. As long as it answers 
the questions and supplies the wants of the heart, it will stand 
as a divine supernatural fact, 

But Christianity as a fact is one thing, while the scientific 
apprehension of that fact is quite another. Christianity is a 
religion, not a theology. It is the absolute revelation of God 
in tae person and work of Jesus Christ, the mystery of the in- 
carnate Word. That isa fact fixed and unalterable. 

Theology, on the other hand, is the provisional reading of 
that fact. It is a human science which, like all other sciences, 
must vary with the progress of time. The interpretation of the 
facts of nature is not unchangeably the same from age to age. 
The great universe, indeed, stood out before the ancient sages 
as it does before us; its phenomena were then what they are 
now; and yet how different the reading! Facts come to be 
viewed under new aspects and in other relations, and science ac- 
cordingly is constantly changing. Nature is the same, but the 
theoretical interpretation of nature varies. So “ Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday to-day and forever; ” but the apprehen- 
sion of Christ in the form of doctrine changes with the intellec- 
tual, social, moral and religious conditions of the several ages. 
Theology has a history. There is a progressive development in 
understanding the truth of revelation—a development in 
which the substance of the truth is faithfully preserved, whilst 
the form in which it finds expression is undergoing perpetual 
alteration. 

And it may well be, that, while the Christian religion will 
remain unaffected by the skepticism of to-day, the ruling Chris- 
tian theology shall be put to a severe trial. That theology is 
one of abstract, mechanical schemes. It refuses to regard 
Christ Himself, as the principle of Christianity, its sum and 
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substance, but views Him rather as an agent sent to earth to 
execute a plan devised in heaven. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that it is losing its hold on the thinking mind of the 
age. Its fictions cannot stand the test of close serutiny. It 
needs revision and reconstruction. And as even the dark 
events in the history of the Church are oftentimes providential- 
ly overruled for good, it is not too much to hope that the de- 
structive unbelief of our times may serve as a negative prepara- 
tion for such a regeneration of theology, as will make it truly 
Christian, which it can be only as it is positively Christological. 
Christ is a rock against which the waves of unbelief will dash 
in vain, and that theology which is the scientific expression of 
Christ, the mystery of the Word made flesh, will stand immova- 
ble. 





Art. IX.—LIFE OF JESUS.* 


BY REV. DR. THEO, APPEL, PROF, IN F. & M. COLLEGE, LANCASTER, PA. 


Dr. Dees, the author of another life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
has for some time occupied a front rank among the pulpit cele- 
brities of New York. He isa popular preacher, a fluent writer 
and an earnest, practical, working Christian. He is active in 
promoting the various philanthropic movements of the day ; but 
not in such a way as to interfere with the immediate duties of 
his calling, as a minister of the Gospel. He is just as active 
and industrious among the people of his charge, in visiting the 
sick and the poor, as in the pulpit or on the public platform. 
It seems that his congregation regard it as their special call to 
look after strangers, the friendless and forsaken in the great 
metropolis of our nation, to attend to their temporal as well as 
their spiritual wants, to bring them into relation to the Chris- 
tian Church, and, if possible, to secure for them also proper 


* Jesus: By Charles F. Deems, Pastor of “ The Church of the Strangers,” 
New York. pp. 756. 
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positions in society. In all these generous and noble works, 
their pastor has been the prime mover and organizer, and much 
good has been accomplished through their instrumentality. It 
is not strange, therefore, that he has been successful in build- 
ing up from a very humble beginning a respectable and influen- 
tial congregation and in imbueing it with his own practical and 
working spirit. By his classic and general culture he was well 
qualified to grace a professor’s chair, which it seems was not 
without its attractions for him in his earlier years; but 
our civil war broke out, and in some way put an end to that, 
and accordingly leaving the South, where he had earned repu- 
tation and fame asa preacher, and a follower of Wesley, he 
came up to New York some years ago, where he commenced 
preaching in a somewhat independent style in a hired house to 
all that came to hear him. Under his earnest preaching and 
active pastoral care his small congregation rapidly increased, 
and just about the time they became straitened for the want 
of room and seemed not to know what next to do, they were 
supplied with a suitable church edifice by the liberality of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, who bought a house for them at once, in- 
stead of subscribing his share to purchase or build one. It is 
more than likely that this munificent act will be remembered 
long after the prowess of the great rail-road King shall be for- 
gotten and buried in the records of the past. 

It is therefore so much the more remarkable that Dr. Deems 
with so much work of a practical nature on hand should find 
time to devote to authorship. He has already published a 
volume of sermons, which are highly spoken of by the press 
for their literary value and intrinsic merit. The new work be- 
fore us, a large octavo of over 700 pages, must have cost him 
much time and study. At least a part of its contents, it is 
true, as we take it, had been used in the pulpit before; it is 
oratorical rather than strictly biographical, and we instinctively 
feel in perusing it that we are listening to a preacher address- 
ing a New York audience, rather than to the mere scholar giving 
the results of his own investigations. This we do not regard 
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in itself as an objection to the work; many will in fact regard 
it as a special merit and be charmed with the book just on this 
account, because it seems to be adapted to promote their spiri- 
tual edification. But it contains much matter of a different 
character ; it examines all the vexed questions concerning the 
Saviour’s life, in regard to which critics have differed in times 
past and in regard to which they still differ. Here we meet with 
no small amount of learning and the evidence of patient study 
and the use of the midnight oil. The learning displayed is 
drawn from good reliable sources, and reflects credit on the 
author as a scholar and critic, who is not satisfied to pass over 
any point until he has first learned all that can be said on the 
subject. In this respect Dr. Deems reminds us of good old Dr. 
Adam Clark, in whom erudition and practical piety went hand in 
hand. We have detected here and there some errors in the 
learned quotations, merely typographical, of course; but as a 
whole we regard the work in a literary point of view, as highly 
creditable to the author, to his profession. It will be read with 
interest alike by those who seek their own private edification 
and by those who seek to grow in knowledge in their religious 
reading. 

It is just as true in our days, as it was when St. Luke wrote 
his gospel, that “* Many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us.” It could not be otherwise, for Jesus of Nazareth 
has become not only ideally but actually the central figure in the 
world’s history. Everywhere throughout Christendom, not- 
withstanding the division of creeds and sects, He is the common 
object of worship and homage among His professed followers 
and the objective point of the opposition of His enemies. The 
old question, what think ye of Christ and whose Son is He? 
forces itself upon every man’s attention and demands of each 
one of us an unequivocal answer. Faith in Him as the God- 
man, our Saviour, accordingly, is coming to be regarded more 
and more as the article of a standing or falling Church, the 
dividing line between the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom 
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of this world. It is in fact one of the most propitious omens of 
the times that increased attention is paid to the person of 
Christ as the central fact of Christianity, for this is the key 
that unlocks the mystery of His sufferings and death, and, in 
the end, the only unity that shall harmonize the endless 
divisions of our race, which unfortunately are still kept up 
in the bosom of the Church of God itself—here on earth. 
This change of base, as we may call it, so important 
in itself considered and destined to be so fruitful of results in 
our age and the future, was in a great measure brought about 
by the enemy himself. During the period of the Reformation, 
it was necessary to point to the merits of Christ as the only 
ground of justification, in opposition to the merits of good 
works: but in our day, the enemy has penetrated the inner 
citadel of Christianity and denied the supernatural character 
of its founder. There was the same progress in the solution 
of the great question in the age of the Apostles. Whilst St. 
Paul was called to dispute and contend with the Jews in regard 
to the method of justification, St. John, on the other hand, at 
a subsequent period, had to encounter heathen gnostics who 
denied that Jesus had come in the flesh; he accordingly was 
necessitated to hold up the divine-human character of Christ 
as the only source of life, hope and peace to the world. So it 
has come to pass in our day. Strauss in his “ Leben Jesu” 
denied the historical truth of the Gospel, and reduced the life 
of Christ to an empty myth. This was much worse certainly 
than Judaism or any other extravagant estimate of the merits 
of good works. It aimed a blow at what Neander has appro- 
priately called the “central fact” of Christianity. But the 
reaction was a healthful one in every respect. It called out 
replies from many directions and in different branches of the 
Christian Church. Germany here led the way in her Nean- 
ders, her Ebrards and her Langes, We now have many Lives 
of Christ, all of which are more or less polemical with regard 
to the destructive criticism and bold infidelity of Strauss and 
Renan, and all honestly endeavoring to do justice to the cha- 
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racter and person of our divine Redeemer. The effect of all 
this in the end will be no doubt to elevate the person of Christ 
to its proper central position as an article of faith, to bring all 
true Christians nearer to their divine Head and, as a conse- 
quence, nearer to each other, and to present Christ Jesus to 
the world in His true majesty, power, honor and glory. 

Dr. Deems’ book on Jesus belongs to this species of theologi- 
cal literature. It has a decidedly polemical cast about it, as 
it regards infidelity, which he may have imbibed to some extent 
by his reading of modern apologists, but which has no doubt 
also been called forth largely by the phases of unbelief which 
he daily meets and which he as a Christian minister must feel 
himself impelled to resist and refute. It prevails no doubt to 
a large extent, especially in our large cities, where materialism 
is the only faith of many and mammon the only God that is 
worshiped. Our only refuge from this, the greatest evil of our 
times, which is threatening to come in upon us as a flood in 
this new world, is faith in the God-man, and its joyful procla- 
mation to those who have lost hope and are now the prey of 
doubt and dark despair. He is ever near, walking on the dark 
waves of this troubled world of ours, and ever ready to rebuke 
the disorderly elements of the world, and to come to the rescue 
of His disciples. They, however, must needs invoke His pre- 
sence and seek for the display of His power. 

As a matter of course our modern lives of Jesus or Christ 
must possess different relative values. They all necessarily 
fall short of the divine original. At best they can be con- 
sidered only as contributions to the solution of the question, 
who is Christ, and what is He? Whilst He is many-sided, 
they are all more or less one-sided; they can claim, therefore, 
to give nothing more than an individual's view of Christ, whilst 
His full glory is ineffable and can be revealed only to faith, 
Every theological writer has his own stand-point, his own the- 
ology and philosophy, and these, whether he is aware of it or 
not, condition more or less his apprehension of Christianity 
and give coloring to his view of what Christ is. On this ac- 
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count many who have the most elevated conceptions of the 
glory of Christ look with more or less distrust on all attempts 
to portray His life. Whilst in ordinary human biography, as 
in art, a relative degree of perfection may be reached by the 
writer; it is otherwise when Christ Himself is to be presented 
to us in human language. Who shall declare His generation ? 
He who can lay aside the most freely his own localism and the 
particularism of his times, of his age or country and rise high- 
est into the region of a true catholicity, is the best qualified to 
understand and describe Christ, the universal man. This, how- 
ever, is a gift that few possess. 

The book before us does not attempt to say who or what Christ 
is. It describes simply His human side or appearance from the 
documents placed in his hands by the Evangelist, which must be 
considered as reliable certainly as those of any other historian, 
such as Josephus or Tacitus. The object seems to be to give 
the reader a vivid impression of the appearance of Christ in 
the flesh without note or comment, and then to leave him to 
his own impressions and to make his own inferences.* What 
those conclusions should be, according to Dr. Deems, we of 
course are not left in any doubt. The representation every- 
where is so arranged as to lead the reader to see and acknow- 
ledge the proper divine character of Christ, just as such volun- 
tary confessions were made whilst He was stillon earth. This 
method of conducting the argument is not without its advan- 
tages, especially for a certain class of readers, to whom the 
divinity of Christ is a stumbling-block, and for whom His sin- 
less humanity is not without its attractions. ‘lo many this 
latter has by its magnetic influence been the briige by which 
they have been brought out of nature into a state of grace and 
of faith in the supernatural. But it has also its disadvantages. 
Beautiful, loving and attractive as Jesus was, His true honor 
and glory consist in the fact that He is the God-man, that in 





* This is the course pursued by Dr. Shaff in his small work on the “ Person of 
Christ,” in which the true humanity of Christ is made to prove His divinity. 
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Him the fuilness of the Godhead dwelt bodily and that He is 
the revelation of the great God in human form within the limits 
of our own human or mundane life. To the Christian, there- 
fore, who constantly sees the glory of God revealed in Christ, 
it is tantalizing to read of Him, of His works, and His words in 
the same strain as that in which the career of any other 
human life is described. All true faith is demonstrative, and 
the appearance of Christ is sufficient occasion for the confes- 
sion: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. Such 
exclamations many persons would feel prompted to interpolate 
in all descriptions or eulogies of Christ where His divine and 
eternal Sonship is not the uppermost thought. 

Dr. Deems purposely avoids all doctrinal statements in re- 
gard to the person of Christ as well as theology in general, and 
refers the readers to his printed sermons for his theological 
views. He may possibly imagine that in this respect he has 
been successful. But if such should be his idea, we think he 
is mistaken. The book, as we take it, is full of theology, not 
it is true in the way of dogmatic statement, but as underlying 
and giving color to all his other statements. It could not but be 
so. As every individual has his own philosophy, so everybody 
has a theology, and this latter always must reveal itself when 
he comes to tell us what he thinks of Christ. With much of 
this underlying theology in Dr. Deems’ book we do not con- 
eur. In one form or another it has been resisted and earnest- 
ly opposed in the pages of this Review under the general name 
of Puritanism. By persuasion a Wesleyan, he is quite as 
much an independent as if he were in a purely Congregational 
body. Even that churchly element, which Wesley wisely stamped 
on the Methodist Church he disclaims and ignores practical- 
ly and, as we think, also intellectually. He is unchurchly 
throughout his book, and seems to avoid no occasion to let fly a 
poisoned arrow at all kind of churchmen as clogs in the way of 
all true progress. He has himself no faith in the idea of one holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in the old sense of the term. We 
presume he could not repeat the article in the Creed, I believe 
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in the Holy Catholic Church, without his own mental reserva- 
tions and explanations, and yet this is the universal faith of 
Christendom. He seems moreover to be perfectly persuaded 
that this was also the mind of Christ Himself, who came into the 
world to establish a noble and sublime religion, but not a Church 
in the sense in which His disciples of all ages have understood 
it,as an organized body, in which He dwells and where He lives 
and rules. Much of what is said of this character is absolutely 
shocking to us Church people, who have been brought up from 
our infancy to believe in the Church which is the body of Christ, 
the fullness of Him, who filleth all in all. There are doubtless 
foolish Churchmen everywhere, who make an idol of their out- 
ward forms and who put their Church before Christ. There were 
very wicked ones in the time of Christ, for we know they con- 
spired to put to death the Lord of Glory. But that does not 
prove that there are no true Churchmen, men whose zeal for 
God’s house is commensurate with their love for Christ, yea, 
whose zeal for this same house is inflamed by their love for 
God, so that it consumes and eats them up, as was the case 
with Christ Himself. Neither do the sins of Churchmen nor the 
abuses that have in all ages crept into the Sanctuary, prove 
that Christ Himself did not intend to establish a historical 
Church, united and organized in its several parts, a ‘close 
corporation,” as Dr. Deems calls it, such as we find growing 
and developing itself in its several branches down to the 
present time. Though black because the sun hath looked upon 
her, she is nevertheless comely as the tents of Kedar, the 
praise and glory of the whole earth. He, we think, has read 
the New Testament only with one eye open, who sees no pur- 
pose or intention on the part of Christ to establish such a 
universal Catholic Church in which all His people shall be 
included as living members. It matters not what work Christ 
employed, whether Church or Congregation, when He said, 
upon this rock I will build my Church, the idea is the same ; it 
was to be an organization, in which His people were to be one 
as He and the Father are one. Christ was infinitely wise in 
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all that He said and did; but He would have been infinitely un- 
wise had He given a written constitution for His Church. That 
could not be done, and the very attempt would have been suici- 
dal to the entire idea of a Church, which was to grow up and 
enlargé upon the foundations which Christ Himself laid. A 
careful study of His life and words will show that the idea of a 
Church or kingdom on earth was uppermost in His mind, just 
as is the idea which He is now realizing on earth as He sits 
at the right hand of His Father in heaven. All Churchmen 
see this much, and others also who may not be pervaded with 
zeal for God’s house. Reinhard, the celebrated German 
preacher, who was certainly not an extremist either as it re- 
gards the Church or orthodoxy in general, saw it and has ably 
and earnestly proved it in his “ Plan of the Author of Chris- 
tianity,” which we would advise all unchurchly persons to read. 
It has been translated into the English. 

With this general unchurchly feeling and sentiment, which 
pervade Dr. Deems’ book, we notice a corresponding under- 
valuing of the sacraments, especially of the Lord’s Supper. 
We would recommend to him kindly as our much esteemed friend 
to read over again what he has written about the Lord’s Sup- 
per on page 617 of this book. As we understand him, it is no 
sacrament at all; nothirg more than a memorial gotten up by 
the Churchmen, something however good and appropriate in 
its place. We would fain believe that we misunderstand him, or 
that he has failed to say all that he believes in regard to that 
matter. To us, and we doubt not to many other Christians, 
his utterances here will be painful in the extreme. They se- 
riously mar his book, which in other respects has many real 
merits, which it affords us much pleasure here to recognize. 





